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THE OREAD. 



THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 



•A woman should be under the care of her father 
during her infancy, under the care of her husband 
during her youth, under the care of her sons during 
her old age, and never independent." 

This saying of ancient oriental origin has been ac- 
cepted and applied among all European races, and 
still holds sway in a moderate degree. In speaking 
of national characteristics we take the middle class 
as the type; not the very rich, or the extremely 
poor, but the middle class makes a people. 

At the beginning of our modern civilization woman 
rose to a higher plane. In the rapid growth of the 
colonies, great changes took place. The husband 
was absorbed in his daily labor outside the home; 
the wife labored within; their equality resulted then 
and there from sharing alike the tasks and responsi- 
bilities of life. 

Their increased prosperity affords the wife more 
leisure, while the husband continues the customary 
labor. His first education has often been neglected 
for remunerative work awaits him early in life. She, 
beginning life as his equal and companion, very often 
becomes his superior through the leisure he can give 
her and the good use she makes of it. Possessing 
all the characteristics of her race, subdued and har- 
monized, the result of circumstances which have no- 
where in the world existed in such a degree, the 
American woman shines forth in all the brilliancy 
and beauty of a precious stone, the superior type of 
the race. 

Examining in detail the primitive elements which 
make the American a distinct type, we find in him 
traits common to no other nation. Nowhere can 
we see more plainly the influence of surroundings 
than in his conceptions of life, in his vices and vir- 
tues; everywhere we see the reflection of the soil, 
the climate, and the first conditions of his existence. 
Our fore-fathers, in subduing and settling the coun- 
try, necessarily endured many severe hardships, and 
to better their condition, labored ceaslessly, de- 
veloping the faculties suited to their struggles— mil 
pom /•, per8&veranci nn<l adaptability. These fea- 
tures, transmitted to the following generations, have 
become national, and from them result other quali- 
ties, good and evil, as firmness ami obstinacy. 

But let us return to the American woman. Will 
power, the energy of a race of colonists, belongs as 
well to her as to the man. and his great love for 
money in her becomes a taste for expenditure. This, 
however, is being modified by the changed condi- 
tions affording less and less opportunity for accumu- 



lating fortunes rapidly; other ideas are being ad- 
vanced, the excessive is disappearing yet its strength. 
its power, remains. 

The American is. as we have seen, a creature of 
circumstances which have made him rather extreme, 
but the prominent features in his nature have be- 
come subdued through intellectual culture. As the 
pebble is smoothed and rounded by the ripple and 
dash of the water, so the American has grown less 
extreme and aggressive as his opportunities for cul- 
ture ha\ sed. The American woman is par- 
ticularly the gainer in this change, her daughter 
even more. 

II she be well disciplined, independence and free- 
dom is a glorious inheritance for a young girl, call- 
ing forth the envy and astonishment of the old 
world. 

All progressive races have adaptability. The 
American woman has neither the English stiffn 
nor particular prejudices, but can adapt herself. 
She is at home in Paris, in London and in Florence. 
The English woman calls herself the daughter of 
England, but the American woman is not less the 
daughter of Europe', for neither time nor distance 
has weakened her love for the past; on the contrary. 
distance increases it and tradition awakens curiosity. 
Surely none of the European rivers can compare 
with the mighty Mississippi! It would take one 
hundred and fifty Lake Genevas to make one Lake 
Superior! But she knows that great deeds took place 
on the old European continent. That the act 
her ancestors were great, though the theater small. 
The contrast between the legal and social positions 
of the English and of the American woman is most 
striking since the United States has taken its social 
conditions from the old -'Common Law" of Eng- 
land. By this common law a woman is a thing, the 
property of man, inferior and subordinate to him. 
They were one but he alone personified this unity, 
he was one but she was naught, without rights, un- 
able to buy or sell, to direct or control even the ed- 
ucation of her children. 

Since then successive modifications have been in- 
troduced in England. 

The American did not wait until the natural pro- 
gress of civilization made him repudiate the exces- 
ses of the old law. In the beginning he did away 
with many of these traditions, belonging to another 
age. not only in the legal but in the social domain 
as well. 

Nowhere in the world have women, especially 
young girls, such a happy life as in the United 
States. Society seems to be organized for their 
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special pleasure. Fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, 
in fact every member of the family seems willing to 
subordinate his tastes to the young girls. Young 
married women have less opportunity for social life, 
being more engaged in household duties than the 
European women of the same class, owing to the 
scarcity of domestics in this country. 

During the last quarter of a century the United 
States has made rapid strides in true culture. The 
difference between the sexes decreases. 

Until recently the American woman has kept 
away from politics, but in the family and social do- 
main she has occupied a most important place. 

Though she devotes much of her time to society 
she does not neglect her duty toward her less fortu- 
nate fellow-beings. Charity, of course, is not a spe- 
cial American virtue: it is found in all countries, 
among all classes, but the American women, as 
managers of charitable institutions, and as instiga- 
tors of many noble enterprises, are unexcelled. 

Thus giving woman the intellectual equality with 
man. the social preponderance, and the charms of 
her sex, she naturally became the superior type J 
the race. She is so to-day, and the American man 
shows her with great pride to old Europe as the most 
perfect work of his civilization. On this point Eu- 
rope agrees with him, as we may judge by the good 
reception she receives everywhere; yet it is sincere, 
and does not alone refer to the dollars with which 
most Americans are supposed to be blest. 

Very few European women have the adaptability 
of the American woman who accommodates her- 
self to circumstances, and yet keeps withal her in- 
dividuality. Whether from Boston, Baltimore, 
or New York, she follows her chosen husband to the 
west; even though countrybred, she is soon at her 
ease in any European city. Distance is no obstacle 
and long journeys do not disturb her. 

Even where she carries her good humor and op- 
timistic" conceptions of life, considering that place 
the best which affords her husband the largest field 
of action. Knowing well that her American home 
is unstable, that nothing is so rare as continued resi- 
dence, born amidst an incessant locomotion and 
immigration, she is the woman of a nomadic race— 
a cosmopolitan. 

When yet young the American girl looks forward 
to the time when she shall be called on to act and 
think for herself. Her education has strengthened 
the feeling of responsibility. 

Wherever independence is very great, we find 
the personality so strongly accented that it will not 
bear restraining. 



All that would in any way interfere with personal 
liberty or paralyze action is put aside as an obstacle. 

In the very nature of things the American's love 
for home, though very strong, manifests itself in the 
intellectual and moral domain; it is independent 
of the soil, the climate, of the visible and material 
aspects of nature. This love for home is as strong 
in the woman as in the man; it can follow her, it 
does not fetter, it lies in her love for the institu- 
tions, the form and administration of the govern- 
ment, in the traditions and history of her country, 
of which she is proud, in the prosperity of the 
union of which she is part. 

Ideal Fatherland! but for her must real, of which 
wherever she may go she is both member and rep- 
resentative. She proclaims it loudly, defends it 
vehemently against all critics. 

Adele Randall. 



IDEALS IN LIFE. 



The ideal is constantly suggesting itself, and man 
is surrounded by wondrous inspirations toward a 
finer life. All nature is an instrument by which God 
reveals himself and inspires the highest ideals. Art 
and literature are great and real only as they are at- 
tempts to expre s the ideal. 

Yet greater than all these external incentives is 
the spark of the divine, which each and every one, 
however degraded, possesses; this innate desire for 
the infinite, which, if heeded and followed, would 
carry the mind from the realm of matter to the truth 
beyond, "from the finite to infinity and from man's 
dust to God's divinity." 

But in this age of practical activity there is a 
strong tendency to undervalue everything but the 
practically real, the material side of the external 
world is allowed to assert itself as the only import- 
ant one. and it is not regarded as a mere expression 
of some higher power. 

It is constantly affirmed that there is an antagon- 
ism between the real and the ideal, and to pursue 
the latter, with an exalted devotion, is to lose sight 
of the former and substitute dreams for realities. It 
is also asserted that idealism, while very attractive 
am! beautiful, is imaginary and illusive, and belongs 
not to actual life, but to a faint zone of vision which 
encircles it. 

When such inclinations are predominant, the 
sensibilities gradually become less susceptible to 
impressions which would stimulate worthier aims 
and they become obstacles to the realization ot 
higher ends. 
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Too much import and value are attributed to the 
external world, although we are told "the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal." 

The ideal is expressive and representative of some- 
thing far higher than anything the eve has yet seen, 
the ear heard, or the human hand wrought. The 
faculty of conceiving and always maintaining an ideal 
of excellence is of great value to us all in every vo- 
cation. There is an ideal way to do the simplest of 
life's duties. 

lism enter into much that has made up the 
history of the past, and to-day it supplies a great 
motive force in society, for it holds before the mind 
a high standard of attainment. The occupation 
without an ideal has never yet gained the attention 
of the race, nor has anyone ever attained any degree 
of excellence, in any art or profession, who did not 
have an ideal of what he ought to be and do. ft is 
always before him. advancing as he advances, rising 
as he rises. He may never realize it, but without it 
there would be no progress. 

It is of the greatest importance that we should 
have correct and high ideals in life and seek to know 
for what purpose we are alive. Those who neglect 
to inquire into this one and all-important question, 
wiiose hopes and aspirations are realized when they 
are securing, or have secured, a comfortable exis- 
tence for their earthly career, are, or should be, "of 
all creatures most miserable." Our lives are the 
school days of our souls which alone are real and 
abiding. All our inspiration should come from our 
souls, and to these all else should be made subserv- 
ient. However, a great majority of mankind disre- 
gard the influence of their better natures, and are 
content to remain in the crowd, in the valley of 
mediocrity. They aim no higher than the gratifica- 
tion of their present needs and desires. The indi- 
vidual never rises above his ideal, and hence many 
live without realizing the purpose and meaning of 
life. It was this superficial and commonplace idea 
that caused the poet to put fort a plea for higher and 
more beautiful ideals, and to urge — 

" 'Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Tis life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that we wont." 

Others are true to their better sentiments, their 
aspirations for higher things have overcome all lower 
tendencies, they see things in their true relations. 
Poetic minds find beauty where others would 
not seek it. In the flower at their feet, in the ti 
in the sea and sky, and in all life, but especially in 
their fellow-being, they recognize manifestations of 



God. We, to have a higher appreciation of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true, should study what 
they give to the world. It is impossible to be famil- 
iar with the creations of great masters without re- 
ceiving something of this inspiration. The works of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, of Mozart and Beethoven, are attempts 
which each one, in his way. made to express his 
ideal. The ideals of the poet and artist transform 
the commonplace, — they seek to exalt humanity by 
presenting for contemplation examples of ideal 
characters; they strive to awaken nobler purposes 
and give life a greater significance. 

We live to progress, to strive in an unbroken con- 
tinuity toward perfection. Man must not content 
himself with any gift the earth can bestow, but must 
perpetually grasp things attainable only by the great- 
est effort, and these having been reached he must 
find that they are unsatisfying. A new ideal becomes 
necessary, for in this earthly stage we must contin- 
ually strive to realize that perfection which "the 
soul sees in perfect but the eye seeks in vain." 

We cannot men be so good that we cannot be 
better, for the ideal is not perfected in this world, 
but awaits another life. We build for eternity, and 
our future life depends upon the disposition we make 
of the opportunity given in this life. 

Each soul is placed here to find God, who in 
Christ "was made flesh and dwelt among us.'" He 
is our idea of absolute perfection, our highest exam- 
ple, and the embodiment of all for which the race 
hopes. A character of kindred perfection has not 
yet been realized among us, nor can it be. for there 
must always be an end toward which we are work- 
ing. The value of any attainment in character is 
not in the acquisition itself, but in the promise of a 
rounded, symmetrical and perfect development in 
tlie end; that which is satisfying is the assurance 
that some day •■the arc will come full circled.'" 
and this partial perfection will find completion in 
ideal faithlessness. It is only by an endless series of 
failures creating higher aspirations and endeavors 
that we may reach at last "the ultimate angels' 
law, indulging every instinct of the soul. Thus law. 
life, joy, impulse are one thing. " 

Florence Turney. 



HINDRANCES TO FRIENDSHIP. 



Life is no life without the blessing of a friend. 
••Friendship is the only thing in the world concern- 
ing usefulness in which all mankind are agreed." 

Yet there are some who make it very hard for 
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others to be their friends. They put friendship to 
unreasonable tests. They make demands upon it to 
which only the largest patience and the most gener- 
ous charity will submit. 

We arc surprised at times by hearing one com- 
plain: "I have no friends." Usually we have not 
to look far for the cause of this, but quickly find it 
is within himself. There are none with whom he 
has close personal friendship, nor does any heart 
enter with perfect sympathy into all the experiences 
of his life. He has no friend --to redouble his joys 
and cut his griefs in hah- 

He seems without real companionship, although 
all about him throng other lives with the very pos- 
sessions of love for which his heart is so bitterly 
crying. This friendless one thinks the fault is with 
his companions, whom lie regards as cold and selfish 
but really it is with himself. He is the one who is 
selfish and this characteristic makes him repellant. 

A true, intimate, friendship can be formed and 
continue to exist, only where is mutual unselfish- 
ness. It cannot be a one-sided affair. We cannot 
expect our friend to give all, while we give nothing 
in return —demand generosity, patience, thought- 
fullness, while we are only ungenerous, impatient, 
unthoughtful. 

True we have two friends whose love and patience 
are boundless though often so grievously tried— 
they are Christ and mother. Hut there are no 
others who will be such friends as these, loving us 
when we do not take our share of the friendship, 
or when we give in return only pain or ingratitude. 

There are many ways in which friendship is made 
hard. We will speak of but two. One is by doubt- 
ing and questioning, and the other by showing an 
exacting spirit. 

Who has not been, at some time, acquainted with 
one who has demanded repeated assertion and 
proof of constancy 5 Anyone can understand how 
hard friendship is made by such a course. The very 
question shows a lack of complete trust, and there 
is nothing which more surely kills the heart's gentle 
affections than doubt. 

Again, there an- those who think of a friend only 
as a helper. His usefulness to them is their in. 
ore of his value. They are like sponges, absorbing 
every drop of water, but are unlike them in that 
they cannot be satisfied. They seem not to have 
the slightest conception of the lofty truth that the 
spirit of friendship is not the desire to receive, but 
the desire to give. Such an one cannot in truth 
claim to be another's friend. He is only showing his 
supreme selfishness by acting upon this principle. 



With what feelings of righteous anger are we 
stirred when we see one who has shown kindness 
and unselfishness to another for a long time, even 
years, hurt, despised, ignored, because he declines 
to grant some new favor sought. All past acts are 
instantly forgotten. But as Emerson has said: 
•Why should such an one cumber himself with re- 
grets that the receiver is not capacious? It never 
troubles the sun that some of his rays fall wide 
and vain into ungrateful space, and only a small 
part on the reflecting planet." 

The spirit of exclusiveness shown by some hin- 
ders friendships. There are those who want their 
chosen friend to show no interest in, and to do no 
kindness to another. Pleasant courtesies to com- 
panions are taken as personal slights. No man or 
woman who has a right conception of life will be 
bound by such claims. Each of us has duties to 
more than one person in this world, and no one 
will be working out the plan of his life if he per- 
mits himself to be hampered in this sentimental 
way. 

Each friend should desire the other to be the 
greatest possible blessing to the world, knowing at 
the same time that their mutual love is not impov- 
erished, but made greater by using. "The heart 
grows rich in loving." My friend becomes more to 
me through being the friend of others. "The es- 
sence of friendship is entireness, a total magnanim- 
ity and trust." 

We can receive the greatest blessing for ourselves 
and be of the truest worth to our friends by being 
large hearted and trustful; by making no exactions 
or unreasonable demand; by being as helpful as is 
in our power to be, disinterested, sincere. 

Julia Haxsox. 



A BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH. 



eva sayles.— Preparatory Department. 

This old proverb is found in the last hook of the 
Dark Ages. 

Although pertaining to people who always are 
dissatisfied with what they have, yet it has a grain of 
truth in it for all that. 

How many people try to improve the opportunity 
lying before them 3 Many never think they have 
any special work of their own and are continually 
trying to undertake the work of some more talented 
neighbor, and in s<> doing lose the time that was 
given them to improve their own calling. 
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The bird we have in hand always seems to us to 
be a poor little brown one, while those in the bush 
are always blue, red, golden or some other dazzling 
color, but we must remember '-Distance lends en- 
chantment to the view." If we were to catch the 
bird in the bush we would find him to be a gray, 
brown or some other sombre color. We should re- 
member we cannot do two things at once well. 
While we are engrossed with the birds in the bush. 
the muscles in our anus relax and we lose the bird in 
hand, that is, while we are attending to other peo- 
ples' business our own affairs are going to disaster. 

While we are abroad looking for emery, we let p< »wer 
rust at home. We all have a duty to perform and 
we should do our best work with the thing we have 
on hand, and not try to gain the accomplishments 
of some other person, for in so doing we let slip the 
solid part of our own education. 

It is an acknowledged fact that possession is nine- 
tenths of the law, hence, of the bird you have in 
hand, you own nine-tenths, and of the birds in the 
bush you own two-tenths; nine-tenths being more 
tnan two-tenths, we can prove mathematically that 
the bird in hand is worth two in the hush. 

If we are in possession of nine-tenths of our own 
work, are we not more likely to succeed than if we 
would try our neighbor's, and have only one-tenth 
of a chance ? 

Do not count upon that which you do not possess, 
but value that which you have in hand; remember 
that we are answerable only for the bird we have in 
hand. For no matter with what awe. admiration 
or chagrin, we look at our talented neighbor, we are 
only answerable for the moral and intellectual qual- 
ties which we possess. 

Some one wisely said — 

Think for thyself one good idea 

But known to be thine own. 

'Tis better than a thousand gleaned 

From fields by others sown. 



OUR POOR RELATIONS. 



A CHAPEL ESSAY. 

This topic might furnish material for a harangue 
on country cousins, old maid aunts or eccentric un- 
cles with peculiar forms of manner and speech. But 
the poor relations under consideration never gave us 
any cause to blush at their uncouth ways; for the 
poverty, which often degrades man, makes him for- 
get his best interests, never turns them from their 
best instincts or causes them to lose courage for one 



moment. They are worthy of our thought. In- 
deed, wisely has Richter said, "Life in every shape 
should be precious to us, for the same reason that 
the Turks carefully collect every scrap of paper that 
comes in their way. because the name of God may 
be written on it." 

Of course, being poor, there are many of them. 
If you should undertake to enumerate them, you 
would find it an impossible task, they are so widely 
distributed over the earth. Unlike other poor rela- 
tions, the\- are very self-reliant and each, no matter 
what characteristics he possesses in common with 
others, is yet master of an individuality entirely his 
own. 

In the matter of names, they exhibit a remarkable 
.linguistic talent. Such tongue-twisting names as 
some of them do have! No wonder that school girls, 
when they encounter a particular long name in 
studying, call it '-horse block" and proceed without 
attempting to pronounce it. There are innumera- 
ble families, all descended from twin brothers, the 
Zoas, — Proto and Meta. The Proto family consists 
of four children and the Metazoa of eight. 

The fawn, grand-daughter of Vertebrata, is one of 
the most attractive types, its lithe, graceful body and 
soft, restful colors delighting the artist. Besides 
the really beautiful, there are many that charm by 
their pert, cunning ways. Who could be more tan- 
talizing than the saucy squirrel, who, after waiting 
until you have come within convenient reach of 
him, darts up a tree with the ability of a sunbeam, 
waiving his bushy tail as much as to say, -'Catch 
me if yon can." 

Nothing could be more droll and ludicrous than 
the Owl, with his air of combined gravity and sapi- 
ence, as he winks so knowingly. 

Some of them live in the oldest houses you ever 
heard of. They ought by all means to have had an 
extensive exhibit in the architectural department of 
the World's Fair. 

The skillful Beaver, son of Rodentia and grand- 
son of Vertebrata, weilds his tail and sharp teeth so 
successfully that he can build himself a comfortable, 
if not cozy, home in an incredibly short time. 

These houses are usually built near streams, the 
material being moss, mud, sticks, etc. ; they are 
mound-shaped and might be said to be in the Style 
of pioneer sod-houses. 

Echinoidea, son of Echinodermata. who lives in 
the sea, is far less energetic that the beaver, and 
contents himself with seaweed for shelter, and wears 
such a ragged gown that he. is usually dubbed "Sea 
Urchin." 
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The Snail carries his house on his back no matter 
where he goes. Give his horns but the slightest 
touch, and instantly he darts into his house and 
bangs the door as much as to say, "Thank fortune 
my house is on my back." 

It would be very entertaining to see some of them 
eat. The asteroid, for instance, who lives in the 
sea, and from the fact that he has numerous arms 
protruding from a funny little round body, is usual- 
ly called "star fish," steals his living, yes, actually 
steals it; but he is a dear little fellow for all his 
naughtiness. He goes around among the oysters 
and slyly inserting an arm into the pantry window 
of the oyster's house, steals the meat off the shelf. 
Sometimes he suffers very severe punishment for his 
sins, too, for the indignant oyster, catching him in 
the act, hastily lowers the window sash, securing 
his poor arm as in a vice. 

The Mosquito makes his living by leeching, and 
he doubtless finds his profession very lucrative He 
faithfully follows the advice of the old proverb, 
■•What is worth doing is worth doing well," and is a 
geuine artist in his line. He has a complete outfit 
of the finest surgical instruments, always in perfect 
order, which he carries in a small tool-box called 
the beak. 

The set consists of two lances, a double barbed 
spear, a saw, a needle of exquisite fineness and a 
pump. 

Of the six, the spear is the largest, and is used 
in making the introductory incision. This done, he 
hastily manipulates the lances to cause the blood to 
flow more freely. Should this fail to produce the 
desired effect he carefully and feelingly inserts the 
saw and the needle in the lateral direction in the 
flesh of the victim. With skillful dexterity he 
transfers the blood to his capacious stomach by the 
use of the pump, the most delicate instrument in 
his collection. 

Few' of our poor relations ever enter into war 
willingly, yet, all have more or less means of pro- 
tection and defense. Some of them have powerful 
weapons. Chelonians, or turtles, have coats of 
mail, so heavily plated that it is almost impossible 
to injure them by any reasonable attack when they 
have drawn themselves into an attitude of defense. 

The Porcupines bristle with small swords, worse 
than a cowboy with revolvers and dirk-knives. 

Leo, Carnivora's noble and imperial son, slays 
his enemy with one blow of his powerful arm. 
With majestic tread he walks king of the forest. 

The Aves family are the musicians. The 



thrushes, warblers and larks, however, carry off 
the laurels in this line. 

A few of the Insecta family also are musical to 
some degree; Sister Hymenoptera, especially, sings 
very well. 

The Honey Bee, although the music of his song 
is not very pretty, sings very inspiring words, for he 
seems to say, "Be busy, be busy, be busy." 

Suggestion must always precede action, and 
many people accede that not a few inventions were 
suggested by our poor relations. 

To be sure, in every case the cunning inventor 
enlarged upon the suggestion, but there must al- 
ways be a suggestion. 

In many instances it would be well to follow 
their examples. Who has woven more downy 
blankets for her labor than the bird, who has built 
more intricate tunnels than the mole or beaver? The 
dear little Coral Polyps could teach us a valuable 
lesson, even this mite of nature, not any larger than 
the head of a pin, who lives in the ocean with 
thousands and thousands of brothers and sisters. 

How industriously he toils away, collecting the 
lime in the sea water, and with it builds islands in 
the sea. He never falters because he does not see 
the immediate result of his efforts, but works away 
his little life in the attempt to do his calling. 
Mrs. Sigurney vrites of them: 

"Who build in the tossy and treacherous main; 
Willi your sand based structures and domes of rock-. 

Your columns the fathomless fountains lave, 

And your arches spring up to the crested wave 
Ye're a puny race to thus boldly rear 
A fabric so vast in a realm so drear, 

Ye slumber unmarked 'mid the desolate main. 

While the wonder and pride of your works remain." 

Even the plain little spider sets us a most worthy 
example of perseverance. 

\\ by do we call them our poor relations? What 
bond of relationship exists between them and us? 
These three functions, growing, living and feeling, 
performed in common, form the connecting link. 

Why are not they our equals? Is it because 
their bodies are inferior to ours? No, in that re- 
spect the monkey compares reasonably with us. 
While man is superior to all his poor relations, the 
animals, all dwellers in the same kingdom with 
him, there are some things in which some animals 
excel him. The horse has a better running appar- 
atus; the squirrels are better climbers, and fish 
are better swimmers. 

What, then, constitutes the vast superiority? 
It is the mind; "the great gtdf is not physical but 
psychical." 
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The old Roman expressed it well when he said, 
••It is owned that the most noble and excellent gift 
of Heaven to man is reason. The mind, a particle 
plucked from the intellect of the Almighty, can be 
compared with nothing else, if we may be forgiven 
for saying so. than with God himself." 



ANNIVERSARY PAPER. 



Written and read by Mrs. Nellie E. Higgins. in the Chapel Service, May El, 

The calendar proclaims to us this morning that 
this is the eleventh of May. and as this institution 
was opened on May eleventh, forty-one years ago, 
it seems a happy coincidence that this morning 
commemorates so important an event — an event so 
full of meaning and so replete with interest to us, 
and it is indeed fitting that we occupy these few; 
moments in celebrating this occasion with gratitude 
and enthusiasm. 

First, let us all sing with spirit and feeling the 
beautiful song, 

Avid Lang Syne. 

Although these items have been written before 
and often told, yet they bear repetition and we are 
glad to familiarize and repeat this wonderful story 
of what industry and perseverance can accomplish. 

May i i. 1853, eleven pupils gathered for the first 
time in the Presbyterian Church of Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois. 

Miss Frances A. Wood and Miss C. M. Gregory, 
graduates of the State Normal College at Albany. 
N. V., had. by cars and stage, crossed the prairies 
of the then far west, seeking a suitable place to 
establish a school that might become a permanent 
institution for higher education; and the gathering 
of these eleven pupils was the beginning of the Mt. 
Carroll Seminary. After occupying the church for 
a short time, the school was removed to an old 
store building standing on the ground now occupied 
by the Glen View Hotel. 

The enthusiasm and hope which enabled these 
teachers to endure the hardships of pioneer work 
extended to the school and the town. 

A charter had been obtained from the state legis- 
lature the previous year, five acres of ground were 
bought, and during the summer of 1854, forty-five 
years ago this present season, a brick building forty- 
four feet square was erected. 

This building, standing in the midst of a wheat 
field, was still incomplete, and on the grounds now 
so beautiful with giant trees of many kinds, there 
then neither fence, tree nor shrub. 



Everything needed for the school, even water at 
that time, called for money. 

Improvements on the grounds were now begun 
by Miss Wood, whom we know as Mrs. Shinier, 
and under her care and supervision have all interests 
been continued during all these years. "She labored 
to make the school of such a character as to merit 
confidence and gain a liberal patronage, and the in- 
crease of students was so great that in 1857 an 
addition to the Seminary was necessary. Then 
came the financial panic of '57 '--58 which ruined so 
many and embarrassed all. It came upon the 
Seminary in the midst of building. Money de- 
posited in the banks could not be obtained; bills 
due the school, which had been depended upon to 
be put into the work, could not be collected: but 
the rooms of the new addition were engaged for 
the coming year, and it was decided that the pros- 
perity of the school required them to be ready. 
Debts they thought ought not to be contracted 
when there was a possibility of the laborer losing his 
earnings, hence Mrs. Shimer bought the materials 
for paint at wholesale, mixed them with her own 
bands, and did the work of painting the interior 
of the entire brick building. She glazed the 
forty windows and papered the twenty-three 
rooms, and all things were in readiness for the 
opening of school in the fall. Then the house- 
keeper became ill. and, finding it easier to obtain 
teachers than good housekeepers. Mrs. Shimer 
filled her place in the school room with a supply, 
moved her desk into the kitchen, and. while attend- 
ing to her writing and accounts, superintended, for 
six weeks, the cooking and dining room work, at 
the same time tilling the place of nurse to the sick 
housekeeper. A fixed determination to make the 
best of all circumstances, hopeful courage, perse- 
verance unhurried but ever untiring and unresting, 
had thus early formed the character of the school 
and in it become living forces. Brought bv the 
hand of Providence to this trying financial crs 
the Seminary was also guided safely through, and 
saved to become still more useful in the world of 
education." 

During all the years that followed, years bringing 
their cares, their joys, their prosperity, their 
anxieties, their additional demands for larger plans 
and more room, the same ready energy and in- 
domitable will have met and supplied all. 

Miss Martha Powell, a former graduate, 
"During all the history of Mt. Carroll Seminary 
Mrs. Shinier has been the architect, the contractor, 
the financier, and, more than these, the one who 
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through all directed the spirit and shaped the policy 
of the school, and laid broad and deep foundations 
for future time. Hers has been the clear head 
that wisely planned; the sound judgment and right 
intuitions that gathered to the school teachers of a 
like spirit of work; the enduring will that yielded 
to no difficulty or discouragement; the patience that, 
waiting, worked; the large heart that delighted to 
help; the faith and hope that ever looked beyond 
the present to greater and greater good. As 
woman's work in building, shaping and controlling, 
this institution stands alone among all the schools 
of the land; stands as a sign of what the Lord hath 
wrought through a willingness to work; stands as 
an inspiration for all coming time." 

The aims of this institution have always been of 
the highest order to instruct, benefit and uplift 
girlhood into a pure, intelligent, educated woman- 
hood, a place where not only the love of 
books is taught, the wonders of language shown, the 
mysteries of earth and sea and sky penetrated, the 
science of calculation computed, the art of re- 
producing leaf and flower and landscape and form 
and feature directed, the training of voice, the cul- 
ture of sound, the joy of melody, the law of har- 
mony and the love of all music inculcated, but also 
the establishment of the highest ideals of real and 
genuine character. 

Its desire is to help each life toward becoming 
such a woman as may be defined as the best dower 
winch earth can bring— a woman who is honorable, 
truthful and refined, who regards the comfort of 
others first, who never forgets how important are 
little courtesies to the happiness of life; who is 
loyal to Irt friends and who never betrays a trust: 
who scorns to think a mean thought or perform a 
in act; who reverences age, protects weakness, 
and maintains her own womanly self-respect. 

In European lands the title of lady is generally 
confined to those of our sex who belong to the 
nobility, but in our Republic it justly belongs to 
every woman, young or old, rich or poor, beautiful 
or plain, who possesses the qualifications we have 
named. Then let us uphold forevermore the dig- 
nity, the purity and worth of womanhood, and in 
no way can we better honor this place and this 
occasion than to more firmly resolve that its best 
recommendation shall be its girls who go forth from 
here into the duties and activities and responsibilities 
of the outside world. 

It is possible for every life to be useful even 
though it be not great. < hieen Caroline Matilda of 
Denmark caused this prayer to be imprinted on the 



chapel window: "Oh. Lord, keep me innocent; 
make others great!" 

The undying German poet, Goethe, wrote these 
words: 

"A wide world and a broad life, 

Long years of honest striving, 

Always seeking, always grounding, 

Ne'er completing, ever rounding, 

The oldest kept with faithfulness, 

A glad heart and a tine purpose 

Thus one surely will progress." 



OUR HERITAGE FROM THE GREEKS- 



If as in mental perspective, we look at the entire 
drama of history from the creation down to the 
present time and trace the rise and fall of nations, 
the growth of human civilization and the progress 
of thought, one small country appears in bright con- 
trast to its contemporaries and successors. 

It is far in advance of its time in intellectual ca- 
pacity, in purpose and mental achievements, arriv- 
ing at cultivation of mind, rather than mere domin- 
ion and personal aggrandizement. It shines as a 
star of promise amid the darkness and degradation 
in which the surrounding nations are plunged. 
Steeped in despotism, the stationary character and 
nullifying restraints of their religions were fatal to 
their own spiritual development and to the progress 
of civilization. Here on the borderland, among her 
hills and dales, one nation held her own true free- 
dom steadfastly; while into her bays on the sunny 
south, she received with open arms all nations, with 
their commerce and civilization. 

On the one hand, by the Aetolian and Achaen 
Leagues, Greece bound her free and independent 
states together for neutral protection; on the other 
hand she seized eagerly all new ideas and forms of 
culture tending to advancement, entering and incul- 
cating them into her own growth; and bravely she 
strove to hold the light committed to her interest 
for the nations. 

Her battles were not merely for the life of Greece, 
they were for the life of Europe. Within Athens 
dwelt the germ of that truth which should make all 
men free. The historian Creasy says of the battle 
of Marathon: 

••It generated among the Greeks the spirit 
which beat back Xerxes and afterwards lead on 
Xenophen, Agorilans and Alexander in terrible re- 
taliation through their Asiatic campaigns. 

It secured for mankind the intellectual treasures 
of Athens, the growth of free institutions, the lib- 
eral enlightenment of the Western world and the 
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gradual ascendency for many ages of the great prin- 
ciple of European civilization." 

In the conscious strength of her recent victory 
over Persia, having gained the triumph of intellect 
over brute force, and proved her right to a national 
existence and a page in the world's history, she 
turned her attention to internal cultivation. 

Athens became the flower of Greek civilization. 
the most cultured and enlightened city the world 
has ever known. 

In the gardens of the capital and on the streets, 
philosophers discoursed on vital subjects to the 
youth of Greece. 

Socrates, unassisted by divine revelation, unfolded 
the mystery of the one supreme God with that 
power anil eloquence of which the Greek language 
alone is capable. 

Musical and sublime it is a fit vehicle for great 
thoughts and conveys impressions otherwise beyond 
the power of human speech to communicate. 

Could any other language exactly convey the or- 
iginal force of Demosthenes Phillipics or the sweet 
pathos and lofty sentiment of the reply to Crito 3 

Harmony of soul is made manifest by art. The 
Greeks first conceived this idea and laid the founda- 
tions in art for all time to come. 

But the genius of the Greek mind found its most 
natural expression in the arts of sculpture and arch- 
itecture. 

Her history is best told by her art, for in the 
massive yet graceful proportions of the Parthenon 
we may trace the strength of character and creative 
spirit of the people who have recently overcome the 
dominant power of the world. 

The lighter and more elegant Ionic temples and 
monuments show a less substantial but more imag- 
inative and versatile spirit. 

The greater ornamentation of the Corinthian 
style is plainly the outgrowth of the luxurious tastes 
of the people. 

From the few mutilated fragments of Greek stat- 
uary which remain undestroved by the ravages of 
the barbarians, the zeal of the early Christians and 
the destroying effects of time, modern artists yet 
study the Greek ideal and strive to approach its 
perfection. 

No other nation has ever attained to such excel- 
lence in representing ideas by line and form in that 
symmetry of proportion and rhythm of parts, so 
aptly called "frozen music." 

To the thoughtful mind comes a sigh for the past 
glories and triumphs of this brave little country, 
e'en as we recognize in every kingdom her heir. 



While she had power to do so she used her talents 
so well and multiplied them to such an extent that 
unto all who came to her she gave generously. 

The Greek, whether bond or free, was always 
master in the truest sense; with easy adaptability he- 
accepted his exile cheerfully, keeping his ideal true, 
and the master by force became, at last, captain in 
a realm hitherto unknown to him. 

Aside from religion or music, all nations look back 
to her (Greece) as the real mother country in the 
sense that Little Nell is the child of Dickens. 

She was the teacher always, to the arrogant Per- 
sian, the haughty Roman, to all Europe proud in 
her riches and power; and the new country which 
embodies in a measure that form of government 
which the Greeks first originated in their federalist^- 
league many centuries ago. 

As in the case of the Greek states, this Republic 
was bound together in the interests of freedom. 

The possibilities of national development under 
this form of government can only be estimated when 
the last Republic has passed aw 

We, as tlie youngest child, the offspring of her 
richest experience, are the true interpreters of her 
life; the one chosen to succeed her in the endeavor 
to bring intellect to the front; to give philosophy 
its high place; to embody freedom in our state; to 
make education a means and elevation of soul an 
end. 

To show that the true spirit of life is idealism not 
realism; and art is more creative than imitative. 

To gain that wisdom which looks beyond the 
present day and hour, beyond this round ball to the 
vast scheme of creation and eternity. 

Effie Hallett. 



THE NECESSITY FOR GENERAL CULTURE. 



The tendency of the age is toward specialism. 
In every profession men are aiming at proficiency 
in particular lines of their calling. All others seem 
to be excluded. Instead of the versatile man of 
yesterday, with his varying capabilities, there is 
springing up a new generation of men restricting 
themselves to one phase of business or study. 

The aurist. oculist and surgeon supersede the 
medical adviser of former times, while, in office and 
shop, business men are constantly multiplying unto 
themselves assistants in the so-called "department 
work." As a result of this, men are trying to fit 
themselves for positions which do not involve the 
necessity for development of a more general char- 



acter. 
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This in itself is commendable. To do one thing 
and that one well meets one of the highest obliga- 
tions laid upon mankind. Superficiality in any 
line is a most serious hindrance to perfection. But, 
aside from the technical knowledge essential to 
every profession, the world expects something more. 
The present age demands a thoroughly cultured, 
welLdeveloped personality free from the narrow 
restraints of pedantry. 

Will not the specialist, devoting his time to one 
particular pursuit, become narrow and see life from 
one standpoint only, and that always under certain 
unvarying conditions, the result of his own mental 
attitude? 

Human capability is not restricted to one talent 
alone, so that it should be a pleasure, rather than a 
task, to meet the manifold demands of life and as- 
certain to what extent nature is capable of fulfilling 
them. 

A plant in order to develop symmetrically must 
have sunshine from all directions. Shut off the 
light from one source and how soon will that por- 
tion become withered and stunted, while the other 
half, basking in the sunlight, stretches out new 
branches, puts forth new shoots and soon towers 
above the dwarfed and misshapen portion struggling 
in darkness. 

So it is with human character. Give one talent 
undue advantage over another by training and op- 
portunity for improvement, and the neglected tal- 
ents must of necessity fall into disuse, losing all 
hold on the possibilities lying dormant within. 

To keep the energies concentrated in one direc- 
tion for a continued length of time without relaxa- 
tion is to weaken the mind by the great strain put 
upon it. 

The professional man who has any consideration 
for his own breadth of mind will usually devote 
a part of his time to some other occupation than 
that of his chosen vocation. Change of employ- 
ment brings into play a new set of faculties and 
thus affords a rest to both body and mind. 

Parkman. the historian, recently deceased, was a 
well known horticulturist and devoted his leisure 
hours enthusiastically to this study. Lucy Stone. 
realizing the extent of her interest in the advance- 
ment of women, so feared becoming narrow that 
she devoted much time to other philanthropical 
work. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, besides being a noted 
literarv man and poet, read law at one time, but 
subsequently devoting himself to the study of medi- 
cine, became extremely skillful both in the the. 
and practice of this profession. Madame Christine 
Xilsson is a well known art critic and. besides, man- 
ages the details of her fortune, for her talents as a 
business woman have always been only less re- 



markable than her musical and dramatic genius. 
So we might multiply instances of noted people 
who have interested themselves in various lines of 
work and become proficient therein. 

What is true in other professions is manifestly so 
in regard to the line arts. Music or painting studied 
exclusively cannot make a completely finished and 
well rounded character. The mind must be quick- 
ened and developed by the broadening iniluence of 
general study and literary work before it can com- 
prehend the soul of the great masters. 

Music alone cannot supply every want, art alone 
cannot beautify a warped and narrow soul. 

We must go back of the outward expression to 
seek for that which causes it. and if we find a poor. 
meagre soul, a weak, undisciplined mind, we lose 
in a great measure, our appreciation of the sweet 
harmonies and the beautiful pictui 

Shallow thought never produced anything that 
could stand the test of time. The grandest, most 
sublime music that has ever vibrated the heart 
strings and entranced the senses has been produced 
by the most intellectual, the most profound think- 
ers of the musical world. Only the works of the great 
composers, those whose mind, not only teeming 
with fancies, but strengthened by systematically ar- 
ranged ideas, have withstood the caprices of a 
fickle public and have found a permanent place 
among musical classics. 

True, there may be exceptional cases in which 
genius has made a man famous in one particular 
while in others he was noticeably lacking, yet 
though the multitude may recognize and applaud 
his genius, there will still be some who will feel and 
deplore his lack in other directions. 

The Creator, with his rich and infinite resources 
has manifested his glory and power in the works of 
creation. Shall we then. " having ears hear not, 
having eyes see not?" Shall we not rather throw 
open every avenue to the soul and cultivate every 
power of the mind that we may see the Creator in 
His works, study the •■ testimony of the rocks" 
with the geologist, "consider the "lilies how they 
grow."' with the botanist, "the heavens the work 
of His fingers.'' with the astronomer, and enter with 
the chemist into nature's laboratory, there to ana- 
lyze the secret forces of the universe 3 Going be- 
yond the realm of natural sciences, ought we not 
study the history of individuals and nations and 
learn of God's dealings with them? Ought we not 
explore the wide field of literature and read the 
works of those authors who "think God's thoughts 
after Him 3 " 

It behooves us as representatives of a progressive 
race to make the most of the opportunities pre- 
sented us. When we as a people come to realize 
more strongly the necessity for a practical knowl- 
edge and understanding of all that is implied in the 
term intellectual culture, then will American society 
rest on a new and firmer basis, the intellectual 
pulse of the nation be quickened and the dawn of a 
new day be at hand. 

Mabel Gertrude Booth. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

It was decided to have the reunion this year afford an op- 
portunity for hearing from the absent ones, so a circular letter 
was mailed containing the following: 

"We want to hear of your present condiiion, your joys, 
your plans, your duties, your prospects, your hopes, your pur- 
poses, your memories, your pleasures, and your sorrow and 
grief, if such have come to you.'' 

We quote below from letters received in response: 

"My plans;' Mostly, today for to-day. My purposes — 
to do as well as I can the 'nearest things.' 

With many pleasant recollections of the clays spent at 
Mi. Carroll Seminary and of the 'Columbian Reunion." 
Sincerely yours, 
Delta. N. V Carline White. 

Miss Alice Lichty, teacher of music in Ewing College, 
Kwing, 111., says. "I know that no more loyal heart beats lor 
the dear old Seminary than mine. 1 realize more and more 
how much 1 owe to its influence." 

Mrs. Carrie Howard Woodward, superintendent of schools, 
Lake county, Minn., says: "Those dear, happy, never-to-be- 
forgotten days! We never forget them, nor cease to be thank- 
ful for all they have been to us " 

'"As I write, pleasant thoughts go trooping away to my old 
Seminary home. They speed away, marching to the music ot ' 
Love and Friendship, across thirty-three years of manhood's 
life; I am carried back to the old seminary hall; the lecture 
room; the recitation rooms, and the campus — not so inviting 
as now, but plain and homelike as in the ante-bellum days 
when you. Miss Gregory, Dr. Shinier, Mr. Silvernail and Miss 
Holman were jointly guiding the ship.'' 

W. II. Redman. 

Mr. Redman left his study to enter the army, lie became 
an officer, and later he was a member of the Iowa legislature. 
He now resides in Harvey, 111. 

" Tis a humdrum tale to tell of the companionship of hus- 
bands, that children have been clothed and educated, house- 
hold machinery regulated, books and papers read, artistic 
aspirations indulged and social duties discharged; yet this 
inventory comprises nine-tenths of the life of a homemaker. 
However, through it all, regardless of variations and changes, 
occurs the methodical and fugue like theme of the training 
discipline which had its origin in the simple rules and regula- 
tions of Alma Mater. Few schools have a more loyal follow- 
ing than are found in the ranks of oui Alumnae." 

Winona Branch Sawyer. 

Mrs. Edith Kenny Bull writes: "We are living on a 
ranch of five thousand acres, ten miles from Marysville, (Cali- 
fornia,! oneof the oldest towns in the slate. Three months dur- 
ing the summer we spend at the coast, but after this year we 
do not expect to spend more than three or four months on the 
ranch." 

"I would like to sing some of the old songs, that I once 
sang in the dear old room's, and make echoes that would 

frobably make my heart ache, but are still sweet to remember, 
receive an OREAD once in a while, and eagerly glance over 
the personals, to see if I can conjure up a familiar face, from 
reading often, an unfamiliar name. My life moves on in a 
peaceful, uneventful way. I have two lovely boys, the oldest 
almost a man in size, but only fourteen years of age, and my 
youngest ten years." Anna RoPEB Thayer 

Miss Amota Dunning of Spokane, Wash., writes of a busy 
life She is studying French, assisting in church work, active 
in home and social duties, and is especially interested in the 
free kindergarten lately established in the poorest part of the 
city. Of her art she writes: 'i still treasure the little knowl- 
edge I have of painting and love my water colors more than 
ever. One corner of our little attic is well supplied with 
artists' materials and before the summer is over I hope to add 
several more pictures to our home collection." 

"I find, that in the real journey of life, it requires more 
time to progress a mile than it did in the imaginary one. We 
all understand the rapid transit system, over the track of oui 
imagination, but w-e are not so swift to learn that in actual 
human life, progress is made by a process of toiling slowly 
upward, oftentimes stopping to chisel, from solid walls of 
rocky difficulties, the step bv which we mount And then, too, 
some of us may have been delayed on the way. Some frail 
friend whose pathway of life was parallel with ours, needed 
our time and energy and with one regretful look at the heights 



for which we are striving, we paused and ministered to the 
suffering one in the name of Him who suffered for us. But 
even these seeming hindrances strengthen our hearts for the 
onward march. There is an earnestness of life purposes, in 
the greater part of our seminary students, which is not found 
everywhere. ' Fanny Gibbs, 

Elgin, III. 

"My little household have gone to their labors— the oldest 
boy, eighty-five; the boy I chose from all the world, forty-four, 
anil the boy, seven years old, lent to me from the Lord. It 
taxes me sometimes to be companion for these three boys, so 
widely different in their tastes. I feel myself a medley. All 
winter I stood bv the side of the grandfather and helped him 
back from the valley of the shadow. Every day the little one 
comes to me with a new profession that he has chosen. But I 
can turn with all my cares and aspirations to the other boy and 
find comfort and rest. Cirls, bless the Lord for the brothers- 
in-law of the dear old seminary. * * * 

Much of our happiness and success began in the old 
seminary. May she live to round out many times over her fat, 
fair and forty years.' Affectionately, 

May Button Squire. 

"I wish to send special greeting to the members of the 
. class of \)2, and to the members of the faculty, to whom I owe 
so much.' Jessie Riley, 

Hailey, Idaho. 

"My 'present condition ?' It could not be improved, for it is 
as He wills. 'Joys?' Life is all joy 'Plans?' To live more 
and more in Cod's eternal name. 'Duties!'' To till every 
moment with helpfulness and thanksgiving. 'Hopes?' To so 
live, love, labor as to awaken in self and others 'His likeness.' 
' l'urp^se^ ':' To find it my meat,' wherever I am placed, 'to 
do the will of Him who sent me and finish His work ' 'Pleas- 
ures?' 'In Thy presence is fullness of joy,' (and surely He is 
ever present ) 'At Thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.' 

But for the benefits of the days spent in our fostering 
mother's home I would be less fitted to accomplish the humble 
yet ever great work of life. 

With best wishes and warmest greetings I 'receive into a 
loyal heart', and reciprocate, the blessing of our Alma Mater." 

T. F fONBS, 

Davenport. Iowa 

"I am still in the lecture field, but during the past year I 
have been transferred to the American Educational Society. 
This has greatly broadened my work, for I am now not only 
endeavoring to interest people in our Rocky Mountain mis- 
sion fields, but am raising money for all Congregational 
institutions. At present I am speaking for twelve mission 
schools among Mormons and Mexicans; nineteen Christian 
academies; one training school for Mexicans; eight colleges, 
and for four hundred and fifty theological students. 

Notwithstanding the hard times, I have raised more money 
during the past year, than in any previous year of my work. 

Each month 1 give from twenty-live to thirty addresses, 
besides writing scores of business letters, and traveling any- 
where from a thousand to two thousand miles. That I am 
successful in my work is a matter of much joy to me, but this 
is nothing in comparison with the joy which comes to me from 
the thought that I am thus permitted to help so manv hun- 
dreds of people, and all toward a nobler and more useful life 

Much of my present success is due to the training I re- 
ceived while in Mt. Carroll Seminary May it never cease to 
be one of the noblest and best institutions in our land for 
training young women for their life work, whatever it may be.' 

Virginia dox, 
io Cong. House, Boston, Mass. (Class of '75,) 

"Much has happened during the past year that has been 
of importance to me, but would be, I fear, most commonplace 
to anyone else. Hound in the bundle of life with one another 
so closely, our little story of events and experiences does not 
seem to differ very materially, no matter who tells it. The 
chief difference seems to be in the reader's interpretation. It 
is like looking on nature or reading a noble thought. To one 
soft airs or hurricanes, heat or cold, sunshine or rain are onlv 
so many influences affecting his garden patch and the little 
barometer that hangs on his particular door-post; and another, 
listening and watching, hears the voice of the Lord God, sees 
his foot prints and feels the touch of his hand in the same 
phenomlna." 

II Knowlton Fi.vnn, 

Davenport, Iowa. 
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ABOUT MT. CARROLL. 



LOCATION. 

Mt. Carroll Seminary is situated in Mt. Carroll, 
in the northwestern part of Illinois, ten miles from 
the Mississippi, on the Southwest and Chicago 
Pacific divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway. By means of this road it is brought 
into direct communication with Chicago, Omaha. 
Milwaukee and Rock Island, and through them, 
with all points east, west, north and south. 

Mt. Carroll is beautifully located, possessing in 
the lav of its land, with its undulating surface and 
numerous trees of abundant foliage, the charm of a 
New England village. It is entirely free from ma- 
laria and justly celebrated for its healthfulness. 

AIM. 

The plan of work throughout aims at develop- 
ment and training, rather than the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

An active, useful life, in which there is a demand 
for the highest Christian character and well-disci- 
plined powers is what is desired for the students 



leaving this institution. Those in charge seek to 
so direct study and surround by influences as to 
prepare young women for earnest living. The aims 
and methods of work which have already won the 
approval and confidence of the public, as has been 
shown by the liberal patronage given, will be con- 
tinued but modtiied as experience seems to make 
wise, and the larger demands of a progressive age 
and improved society require. Physical, mental 
and moral training will be combined, that har- 
monious development of the entire nature may be 
secured. 

HISTORY. 
The school opened in May, 1853, by Miss F. A. 
Wood now Mrs. Shimer) and Miss C. M. C.regory 
(now Mrs. Lansing). The founders of the school 
remained as principals and proprietors till 1870, 
when Miss Gregory retired and was succeeded, two 
years later, by Miss A. C. Joy, as an associate with 
Mrs. Shimer in the care and management of the 
institution. Mrs. Shinier has been connected with 
the school from its beginning, and since 1.S70 has 
been sole owner. 

For thirteen years young women and men were 
received as students, but the demand for room be- 
came so great that it was necessary to limit the 
attendance and it was decided to receive young 
women only. 

GROUNDS. 
The grounds, consisting of twenty-five acres, 
are ornamented with evergreens and deciduous tree- 
of many varieties. On the Seminary grounds and 
farm is found a great variety of fruits and vege- 
tables of this climate. Thousands of apple trees 
and grape vines with other hardy fruits are culti- 
vated for the use of the institution. 
BUILDINGS. 
Three additions have been made to the original 
building. The last, which nearly doubled the ac- 
commodations, is heated and ventilated on the 
Ruttan system, supplied with water and other con- 
veniences that contribute to the comfort of the 
members of the household. Spacious double 
piazzas are on three sides of the building. Thought- 
ful care has been bestowed on the construction and 
furnishing throughout, so as to make a desirable 
home. 

HEALTH. 
As has been remarked, the location favors health. 
As the Principals regard it of prime importance, 
most careful daily attention is given to sanitary 
measures and the physical needs of students. The 
school has entered upon the forty-second year of its 
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history, and, during this entire period, there has been 
only two deaths among students, and those at an 
interval of twenty years. Both were chronic cases 
under treatment before entering. A resident phy- 
sician gives attention to all needing care, and that 
without charge except for protracted illness, cases 
of which have been very few in the entire history 
of the school. 

Students receive the personal, daily care of the 
Principals and teachers, to preserve, and, if neces- 
sary, to restore health. Much attention is given to 
physical culture. Outdoor games are encouraged; 
walks, drill in calisthenics, and other means of 
physical development, are required. The Delsarte 
system of physical culture has been introduced and 
received with favor. The influence of teachers is 
used to secure that mode of dress that will make 
continued good health possible. Regular habits are 
required, and they contribute in no small degree to 
the health and to the intellectual progress of stud- 
ents. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The fine collections Dr. Shinier has made of spec- 
imens in the various branches of natural history add 
much to the interest of students pursuing this study. 
Instruction in taxidermy will be given, to any de- 
siring, specimens being furnished, so that each may 
obtain a practical knowledge. 

MODH OF STUDY. 

The boarding pupils study in their private rooms, 
and thus enjoy advantages for investigation and 
thought which a public schoolroom cannot furnish. 

FACULTY MEETINGS 

are frequently held and the progress of pupils is re- 
ported to the Principals, and the standing of each 
carefully considered. 

EXAMINATIONS, 

both written and oral, occur monthly, and a report 
of the standing of each student is sent to parents or 
guardian. Should any young lady enter the insti- 
tution whose early advantages have not been such 
as to admit of the test of a public examination, it 
may be private by special request being made to the 
director of studies. 

A pupil of superior ability and application may 
complete a course in less time than that shown in 
our circular. Those whose attainments admit of it 
may enter an advanced class, and graduate as soon 
as they pass an examination in the required studies, 
provided an unexceptional deportment is main- 
tained. 

Students on entering the Freshman year will be 
examined upon all studies in the Preparatory Course. 
No student will receive a diploma without having 
completed the several branches in the Seminary, or 
passed an examination upon work done elsewhere, 
unless testimonials of scholarship are received from 
teachers who are known to be strict in their require- 
ments. 



DIPLOMAS. 

are conferred upon those completing, satisfactorily, 
an)' of the prescribed courses. 

CLERGYMEN AND MISSIONARIES, 

if engaged in the work of their profession exclu- 
sively, or if superannuated, receive a discount of one- 
fourth from price of boarding, tuition in English 
Course, washing, fuel, lights and use of room. The 
same discount is given the daughters of deceased 
clergymen. If the attendance is for less than a 
school year, or bills are not promptly settled ac- 
cording to the above requirements, no discounts 
will be made, but full rates charged the same as to 
any student attending less than a year. 

MANUAL LABOR 

is //.// required ol any, but opportunity is given all 
who wish to economize expenses, or who desire it 
for the regular exercise it affords, to do from one to 
three or more hours' work per day. For this the 
pupil is paid by the hour, the price varying from 
five to fifteen cents, according to the kind of work 
done, the faithfulness of the worker, and the respon- 
sibility involved. Ten cents per hour is the usual 
average price for domestic labor not involving re- 
sponsibility. 

Our desire is to bring the advantages of a first- 
class institution within the reach of all worthy young 
women, hence let . none who are willing to make 
reasonable sacrifices for an education hesitate to 
apply to us. We take pleasure in helping those 
who will help themselves. 

BOOKS, STATU >NKKV, ETC. 

Much annoyance is sometimes occasioned teach- 
ers and pupils by a want of uniformity in the edi- 
tions of the same work for text-books. To avoid 
this, and as a convenience to pupils, there will be 
kept in the Seminary, all books, sheet music, sta- 
tionery, etc., that maybe needed, for sale to pu- 
pils. They are cash articles, and in case credit is 
desired, an additional per cent must be paid by 
those accommodated. It is hoped, however, none 
will ask it. 

Text-books used in regular English Course may 
be rented by pupils in the Manual Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Pupils are requested to bring for reference such 
text-books as they may have. A very large part of 
the instruction is oral, or obtained from other 
sources than from the particular book chosen for 
daily use. 

GENERAL EXERCISES. 



COMPOSITION. 



[*i ichers endeavor to make composition one of 
the most pleasant exercises, as it is one of the most 
important, of the course. Pupils are trained upon 
suitable forms of social and business intercourse, to 
readiness of expression by frequent impromptu ex- 
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ercises, and arc required to furnish essays through- 
out the entire course, upon themes demanding care- 
ful thought and study. 

READING, SPELLING, PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 

It is not easy to correct bad habits acquired by 
years, but special effort is made to have pupils good 
plain readers, writers and spellers. Without refer- 
ence to grade in other branches, they are required 
to give attention to these if found deficient. Free- 
hand drawing in class is taught without charge to 
all who desire it. 

LECTURES. 

Professor Ha/./.en, in charge of the department of 
Literature and History, gives familiar lectures on 
subjects connected with his particular line ol work, 
conducts special classes in Shakespeare, leads clubs 
studying Browning and other authors, and in vari- 
ous ways seeks to kindle enthusiasm, and cultivate 
a correct taste and a genuine love for the best in 
literature. 

Familiar talks are given on health, manners, 
morals and other topics of special importance for 
young women. 

Piano and Vocal Recitals are frequently given by 
the different music classes, at which helpful criti- 
cisms are made by the principals of departments. 

Representatives of composition, reading and 
music classes furnish a short program for one 
morning of the week alter chapel. 

Other opportunities for general culture are offered 
in the Literary Society and the Reading Rooms. 
All are urged to connect themselves with the former 
and make free use of the latter. 



REGULATIONS. 



1 ESTIMONIALS OF CHARACTER 

are expected from all strangers entering. They may 
be from a pastor or former teacher, or any respon- 
sible person of whose standing the Principals may 
learn. 

It is desired that pupils enter at the opening, 
and continue through the entire school year. As 
will be seen in the list of expenses, a deduction is 
made to those who remain to the close of the third 
term. 

Damage done to Seminary property by an) 
dent will be charged to her. Occupants of ro 
will be held responsible for all injuries done to rooms 
during their occupancy. 

Money for personal expenses should be deposited 
in the Seminary safe, for which deposit a certificate 

will be given and the owner allowed to draw as she 

needs. 

Borrowing and lending money or any article of 

clothing or jewelry among students is forbidden. 

Merchants and shopkeepers are earnestly requested 

not to give credit to any student, unless previous 

permission to that effect is given by the parents or 

guardian in writing. 



Daily exercise is required. 

A waterproof, an umbrella, and overshoes should 
be provided for each student. 

Every article of clothing to be laundered must be 
distinctly marked. 

Telegrams should be addressed to the Principals 
instead of to the students. They will be ,;<i<I by 
Principals whether or not so add/rested befort being 
,/, Uvi >; ,1 tn pupils. The reason for this will be ap- 
parent to all. 

Persons calling on pupils will please send their 
names to one of the Principals. No stranger will 
be received as a visitor to a pupil unless satisfactory 
evidence is given that the person is known and ap- 
proved by the parents or guardian. If a gentleman, 
he will be expected to present to the Principals a 
note of introduction from parent or guardian of the 
young lady upon whom he wishes to call. 

Students are not allowed to receive day pupils or 
other friends in their private rooms, without the 
permission of one of the Principals or the Preceptress. 
Each pupil is expected to attend church and 
Pible class on Sunday, at such place as the parent 
or guardian may designate, unless the weather- is 
unfavorable or the pupil not well. ( nils ,,,„/ visits 
<>,; not to b< received >•/■ n,ml, ,,,, t/,,it day. The 
Principals do not approve of travel on Sunday. 

Application for admission implies a willingness to 
comply with the regulations of school and keep 
faithfully its laws. 

Experience has taught that more is lost to the 
institution, than is gained by the few, when one or 
two subordinate pupils, or those out of harmony 
with the general requirements of the family, are re- 
tained with the hope of bringing them into ways of 
right thinking and acting by judicious discipline and 
ennobling influences, hence such will not be retain 
after it is found they are not in accord with the 
spirit of the school. 



Miss Kate McGrath of the class of "92 sends a 
paper on "School Methods" published in the Gilroy 
Daily American, Gilroy, Cal., giving a pleasing ac- 
count of the training school with which she is con- 
nected in San Jose. Miss McGrath, in a private 
letter, writes: "The Mt. Carroll Seminary was 
known to the Secretary of the Board of Directors 
of this school and I had no difficulty in entering the 

tior year without examination. " She adds: -I 
am proud of being a Mt. Carroll Seminary girl, it 
helped me in Kiowa and again here. ' r Just as we 
go to press an invitation to the closing exercises of 
the Training School at San Jose, comes from 
Miss McGrath. 

The same mail brings an invitation to attend the 
commencement exercises of the Woman's Medical 
College of the Northwestern University, and with it 
is the card of Miss Clara Ferguson, who is about to 
add the accomplishments an of M. 1)., to that of 
music and literature. 




FOUR FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE SEMINARY. AS FOLLOWS: 



TEACHERS' COURSE 
N. li The In i the number ot recitations per week. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE 





Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


i st YEAR. 


5 Latin. 

5 Algebra 

5 General History. 

i Composition. 


5 Latin. 

5 Algebra, 

5 ( ieneral History. 

i Coniposiiion. 


5 Latin. 

5 Algebra. 

e, General History. 

i Composition. 


5 Latin. 

5 Algebra. 

5 General History. 

I Composition. 


5 Latin. 

; Algebra. 

5 General History. 

I Composition 


; Latin. 

5 Algebra. 

5 General History. 

i Composition. 


2d YEAR. 


s Latin. 
5 Algebra. 
5 Physiology. 
2 Rhetonr. 


5 Latin. 

5 Rhetoric. 

5 Advanced Grammar. 


5 Latin. 

j Botan) 

3 Advanced Arithmetic. 

2 Rhetoric. 


i Latin. 
5 Algebra. 
5 German. 
2 Rhetoric. 


5 Latin. 
5 German. 
5 Rhetoric. 


5 Latin. 
5 German. 
S Botany. 
2 Rhetoi n . 


3d YEAR. 


5 Geometry 

5 German or Latin. 

3 Botany 

5 Zoology. 

I Composition. 


5 Geometry 

5 ( rerman or Latin. 

5 Zoology 

2 Word Analysis. 

i Mineralogy. 

5 Composition 


ometry. 
5 German or Latin. 
5 Geology. 
i Pedagogy. 
i Composition. 


5 Latin. 
5 German. 
5 Geometry. 
3 Botany. 

i Composition. 


5 Latin 

5 Geometry. 

\ I ierman. 

i Composition. 


5 Latin. 
5 ( ierman. 
5 Geometry, 
i Composition. 


4th YEAR. 


5 Trigonometrj 

5 Intellectual Philosophy. 

5 Physics 

5 English Literature. 


5 Astronomy. 
. 1 Physics '_• term. 
5 J Chemistry % term. 
5 English Literature. 
1 Ethics. 


5 Chemistry. 
5 Political Economy. 
5 American Literature. 
5 Civil Government. 


5 Latin. 

5 Physics. 

5 English Literature. 

5 English or German. 


5 Latin. 

. \ Physics l A term. 
' \ Chemistry — K term. 
5 English Literature. 
5 I'.ngli h oi ( ierman, 


5 Latin 

5 Chemistry. 

5 American Literature. 
2 English or German. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 



SEMINARY COURSE (Completed in five years. 



ist YEAR, 



2d YEAR. 



id N EAR. 



4th YEAR. 



5 Latin. 

5 Algebra. 

5 General History. 

i Composition. 



5 Latin. 

5 Algebra 

5 General History. 

i Composition. 



itin 
■ bra. 
5 Phj 
i Rhetorii . 



2 ZoolO 

: Botany. 

j Geometry. 

s German, 

i I position 



5 \'\w, ■ i< i, 

5 English Literature 

j i iei man 

2 English 



5 Latin. 
5 Rhetorii . 

5 \cU .on i (1 i r ram mar. 



5 i ieometrj . 

man. 
5 Zooli 

I Mineralogy. 

n| osilton. 



i Physics ' ■. term. 
5 i Chemistr) '.. term. 

5 English Literature. 

J i lei man. 

2 Word analysis 



5 Latin. 

5 Algebra. 

5 ( ieneral History. 

l Composition. 



5 Latin. 

5 Botany. 

3 Advanced Arithmetic. 

2 Rhetoric. 



5 < ieomel i j , 
J Get man. 
5 Geology. 
i I omposition. 



s' Chemistry. 

5 Allien, an Literature. 

5 German. 

2 English 



The SEMINARY COURSE consists of the Philosophical Course, with the fol- 
lowing subjects added: Intellectual Philosophy, History of Art, Evidences of 
Christianity, Ethics, Political Economy, Civil Government. Zoology, Mineralogy 
and Geology, Astronomy and Trigonometry. 

Class I Irawinii will be required for the completion of each course, the time 
spent being the equivalent of two periods per week through two years, which 
may be taken at any time during the course. 

The writing OF ESSAYS will be required throughout all the above courses. 

Greek or I- rem h tn.iv be substituted for Latin or German, or for certain El 

branches of the above courses, at the discretion 61 the faculty. 

The entrance to SCIENTIPII and Ti VOMERS' COURSES, the conn i ion branches, 

including United States History and Elements oi Bookkeeping, will be required. 
i in the Philosophical and Seminary Courses, in addition to the above, Physiol- 
ogj will be a requirement 
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COURSE IN LATIN 



First Year:— Inductive Latin Method— Harper and Bur- 
gess. 

Caesar, Bk. I. 

Caesar, Bk. II, Chapters 1-17. 

Harkness Grammar. 
Si. i OMD Year— Caesar, Bk. II, complete; Bks. Ill and IV. 

Nepos — eight lives. 
Third Year:— Virgil, six books. 

Caesar, Bk. VII— sight reading. 
Fourth Year — Cicero, six Orations, including the Manilian 
Law. 



COURSE IN GERMAN- 



First Year: — Grammar — Jaynes-Meissner. 

Conversation — Methode Berlitz, erstes Buch. 
Reading — L'Arrabbiata, Heyse. 
Immensee — Storm. 
Das Haidedorf — Stifter. 

* Poetry— Die Schonsten Deutschen Lieder— 

Wenckebach. 

* Memorized Selections. 

Advan Harris' Prose Composition, based on pro- 

Course — gressive grammar studies. 

Reading— William Tell— Schiller. 

Minna von Barnhelm — Lcssing. 

Der Fluch der Schonheit — Riehl. 

Die Harzreise — Heine. 

Ans derr. Staat Friedrichs des Grossen— 

Freytag. 
Dictating and Wahrheit (selections). 
Poetrj — That of the first year continued. 

* Conversation— Methode Berlitz, queitcs 

Buch. 

Preparatory 

Branches— Fish's Arithmetic, Number Two. 

Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic. 
M. R. Powers' Practical Bookkeeping. 
Berard's United States History. 
Monteith's Comprehensive Geography. 
Reed and Kellogg's Higher Lessons in 

English. C.reene's Grammar. 
Greene's English Grammar. 



LIST OF TEXT BOOKS USED. 



Natural . 

Science:— Dunglison's School Phvsiology. 

Orton's Comparative Zoology (structural and 

systematic) 
Cray's School and Field Book of Botany. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Youman's Class Book of Chemistry. 
Dana's New Text Book of Geology. 
Sharpless and Philips' Astronomy. 
MATHEMATICS-Olney s Complete Algebra. 

Wentworth's New Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Wentworth's Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry, with tables. 
English:— Hart's Composition and Rhetoric. 
Swinton's New Word Analysis. 
Pancoast's Representative English Literature. 
Masterpieces of American Literature— 
(Houghton and Miffilin.i 

•German is the language of the class-room. 



History, 1 Anderson's New General History. 

PHILOSOPHY, [Haven's Mental Philosophy. 
Political J Hyde's Practical Ethics. 
ECONOMY, ) Fisher's Manual of Christian Evidences. 
etc. \ Gregory's Political Economy. 

/ Fiske's Civil Government in the United 
t States Goodyear 's History of Art. 
For text books used in Latin and German, see courses in 
these languages above. 



TO PARENTS. 



We ask for your hearty co-operation with us. It 
will be a pleasure to meet you forconsultation or to 
correspond with you, that you and we together may 
seek the greatest good for your daughter. 

Every proper means will be used to secure a cor- 
dial home feeling for them, which not only adds to 
happiness, but is a desirable aid to the improvement 
of time. 

Allow us to say that we believe that simplicity 
should characterize the dress of school girls; expen- 
sive clothing and much jewelry are out of place in 
Mt. Carroll Seminary, where much work is required 
and little show desired. 

You are requested to furnish a list of names of 
those with whom you are willing your daughter 
shall correspond. 

An abundance of healthful food is furnished, 
consisting largely of cereals, fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles. We urge parents to assist in maintaining the 
health of the institution, and explain ourselves by 
quoting from the catalogue of a sister institution. 
"We request that you do not send boxes of rich 
cake and confectionery to your daughters. Also, 
that you do not furnish them money for the pur- 
chase of these things. They are a fruitful source 
of sickness. Parents send us headaches and dys- 
pepsia by express. We cannot send them back; 
they stay to plague us. It gives a child a moment's 
pleasure, and that through the appetite. It always 
teaches selfish, unwomenly ways; it breeds discon- 
tent; it interrupts studies; it is a premium upon 
sickness, and a mistaken kindness." 

Every student is needed on the first and last day 
of the term. It is of the greatest importance that 
each one should be punctual in attendance upon all 
duties. Will you aid us in helping to form the habit 
of punctuality by requiring your daughter to be 
present on the first day of the term. 

Should pupils in the correspondence with home 
friends express dissatisfaction, or complain of the 
rules of the school, or anything pertaining thereto 
the Principals earnestly urge the propriety and jus- 
tice of being informed without delay, in order that 
the wrong, if there be any, may be searched out and 
corrected. A prompt, frank communication from 
the persons immediately concerned will receive that 
attention the importance of the case may. demand. 
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GENERAL EXPENSES. 



Board, heat, light, laundry, (one dozen pieces 
per week.) tuition in the regular courses. 

Fall term, 15 weeks $92.00 to $106.00 

Winter term, 1 2 weeks 73.00 to 84.00 

Spring term, 10 weeks 61.00 to 70.00 

Amount per year $226.00 to $260.00 

From this amount for yearly patrons, who com- 
ply with published conditions, ten per cent is de- 
ducted, which gives net $205.40 to $234.00 per 
year. 

Many pupils come to the Seminary for the study 
of music alone; some for music and painting, and 

ne for art alone. To such, a deduction of $30 
per year from the above yearly rates is made. Tui- 
tion in music and use of instruments are to be 
added, as per schedule of conservatory prices. This 
class of students do not take the regular literary 
course, but may have all the privileges of Class 
Elocution, Class Drawing, Penmanship and Compo- 
sition. 

Latin, Grammar, French, Greek, to pupils not 
pursuing a full course of study, each, per year, $20. 

Instruction in the art department, per hour 25c. 

Students having two "extras" receive instruction 
in one English branch without charge. 

STENOGRAPHY AND TYPE WRITING. 

Class of fewer than five pupils $30.00 

Class of live or more 25.00 

Diploma 3.00 

DELSARTE IN PRIVATE CLASS — PAYAULE IN AD- 
VANCE. 

Fall Term — Thirteen weeks, one hour per 

week $6. 50 

Winter Term — Ten weeks, one hour per week 5.00 
Spring Term — Eight weeks, one hour per 

week 4. 00 

For teacher's provision or system of pecuniary 
aid, see third page of cover. 

All students whose homes are not in Mt. Carroll 
are required to board in the institution. For terms 
for town pupils a special circular is issued. 

PAYMENTS 

are to be per term in advance. As this is import- 
ant for the prosperity of such an institution, we 
urge a strict observance of this requirement. Credit 
may be given, however, bills being settled by note 
within thirty days after entering, reliable reference 
being named. It will be noticed that a discount of 
ten per cent, of the bills for the year for boarding 
and tuition in the literary courses is given yearly 
patrons, which will be taken from the last payment 
of the year. // is understood that this is in<ub in 
, us, patrons <->>inj>l y »•;//< the terms of payment as 
named above. It is not reasonable to expect us to 
wait an indefinite time for the settlement of bills, 
and to make the same discount as to those who settle 
promptly and according to conditions necessary to 



justify the discount. It is no excuse for delin- 
quency that the bill is not presented. Our circu- 
lars show just what the expenses are, and any one 
really desirous of being prompt can present a sum 
approximating the regular term payment. When 
this is not done in the future, we shall feel justified 
in making bills at the close of the year without dis- 
counts. 

N. B. — A comparisonof the expenses of different 
schools is expected from those seeking one to pat- 
ronize. We would bespeak for our circular a care- 
ful examination. It will be seen that we put all in 
one estimate; thus the cost seems greater than that 
of some few similar institutions, but when the ex- 
pense of various necessary items not furnished is 
considered, that must come in as extras in bills of 
those apparently less expensive schools, as lights, 
washing, carpets, and various other articles of fur- 
nishing, it will be found that the aggregate cost far 
exceeds ours, besides causing numerous petty an- 
noyances. Again, to yearly patrons the discount of 
ten per cent reduces the actual cost to much less 
than that of most schools of equal merit. The real 
cost is no more, and as a rule less, than at similar 
schools claiming especial merit as inexpensive. Ex- 
amine and note what is furnished. 



THERE ARE XO CONCEALED EXTRAS. 

We have set forth every item of school expenses 
necessarily incurred by pupils, and we give them 
so fully and explicitly that we flatter ourselves all 
inquiries are anticipated and answered. 

M> DEDUCTION 

will be made for absence from the school, except- 
ing in cases of protracted illness, when the loss will 
be shared by patron and institution. 

A FURNISHED ROOM 

has a closet wardrobe, carpet, bureau, mirror, bed- 
stead (with spring-bed bottom, mattress and pil- 
lows), stove (if the room is not heated by furnace), 
chairs, study stand, pitcher or water-carrier, broom, 
dust-pan, kerosene lamp and oil-can. 
Students furnish their own towels, napkins, table 
fork and tea-spoons; and for their beds, each one 
pair of sheets and one pair of pillow cases, one bed 
quilt and one blanket and a spread. 



A letter recently received from the eminent artist and 
teacher, W. H. Sherwood, says of Miss L A. Smith, who is to 
take Miss Totten's place as teacher of advanced instrumental 
music and harmony in our conservatory: 

" I regard Miss L. A. Smith, as a most estimable young 
lady, who has been very thorough, intelligent, and artistic in 
her studies. 

She has a cultivated mind and a good development of 
technical and interpretative musical powers, coupled with gen- 
uine musical feeling and originality. She has done the Chi- 
cago Conservatory and me great credit with some of the best 
playing that has been done by our pupils. 

Her careful habits, and attention to details of modern 
methods of touch, phrasing, and expressive analysis of music, 
show traits that will be of great value in her as a teacher." 



Miss Dorothy Topping, of the class of '04, is engaged as 
teacher of piano for the coming year She is to be in Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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NORTH END OF OREAD ROOM. 



©he ®r*ab ^ocietij- 



Resident, 

V 'ce President, 
R ec. Secretary, 
Cor. Secretary, 
'rcasiirer, 
Librarian, 

^resident, 
V 'ce President, 
^ec. Secretary, 
Cor. Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
librarian, 



OFFICERS. FALL TERM. 



Miss RANDALL. 

Miss Wilson. 

Miss RHODES. 

Miss Bastian, 

Miss Bishop. 

Miss Piekce. 



WINTER TERM 



Miss Tapscott. 

Miss Foirt. 

Miss Elizabeth Baker. 

Miss HuTTON. 

Mis>s Higgins. 

Miss PlAMBECK. 



The Oread Society has been maintained during 
l he entire year with much interest and earnestness, 
th -e programs having been prepared with great care 
a "d carried out with ability and faithfulness. Es- 
pecially has there been an effort to promote sub- Etude, No. 3, Opus 23 
st: -»ntial work in lines of practical usefulness rather 
l han showy occasions for momentary amusement. 

Among the instructive features have been essays, 
Abates on topics of the day. reviews, sketches, con- 
;s ts, music, impromptu speeches, original poems, 



Jean Ingelow's beautiful poem, Songs of Seven, 
furnished a delightful evening in illustration of the 
seven different stages of woman's life. 

In the evening of February 23, the Society gave 
a fine entertainment in the chapel which was largely 
attended by the friends of the Seminary. The fol- 
lowing interesting Musical and Literary program 
was given. 

PART I. 

Welcome, ----- mj ss Tapscott 

"Rest Thee on this Mossy Pillow, - . Smart 

Misses Rhodes, L. Baker, Hanson, Hutton, Jones and 
Plambeck. 
Essay — "Hindrances to Friendship," 
Etude, No. 2, Opus 23 

Dorothy Topping 
"Place aux Dames," — 
Lady Macbeth, 
Portia, - 

Juliet, ..... 

Ophelia, - - - . . 



Julia I/anson 
Chopin. 



Frances Hutton. 

Florence Turnev. 

Neva Cochran. 

MvraStelle. 



PART II. 



"The Raggedy Man," 
"Lulu's Complaint,'' 

Spring Song, 



Maud Wilson. 



Bernice Bishop. 
Ethel Rhodes. 



Chopin. 

■ Riley. 
Anonymous. 

Well. 



Hi 



Ustrations, continued stories, etc. 



Oration— "Does our Advancement as a People keep pace with 
our Material Progress?" - - Florence Turney. 
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The Making of "The Sonnet." 
Apollo. 

( ; k 



Thalia, 



Aglaia, 

Muses, 



Mnemosyne. 

Euphrosyne. 



Thalia. 
Calliope, 
Polyhymnia. 
Florence Bastian. 



Clio, Erato, 

Eurtcpe, Urania, 

Melpomene. Terpsichore, 

Original Presentation, 

This program was carried out in detail in a very 
happy manner, each part being taken with credit to 
both pupil and instructor, and furnished an evening 
of delightful enjoyment for the large audience pres- 
ent : 

All the musical and literary members were very 
fine, and the Shakesperean Travesty immensely 
funny. 

One of the pleasant features of the entertainment 
was an original poem by Miss Bastian, read by her 
in classic costume, while the different parts were 
represented by maidens in Greek robes and sur- 
roundings. 

The poem and illustrations were founded upon 
the following classic story: 

•Upon a day Apollo met the Muses and the 
Graces in sweet sport mixed with earnest. 

Memory, the grave and noble mother of the 
Muses, was present likewise. 

Each of them spake a line of verse. 

Apollo began; then each of the nine Muses sang 
her part; then the three Graces warbled each in 
turn; and finally a low sweet strain from Memory 
made a harmonious close. 

This was the first Sonnet, and, mindful of its or- 
igin, all true Poets take care to bid Apollo strike 
the keynote for them when they compose one, and 
to let Memory compress the pith and marrow of the 
Sonnet into its last line." 



POEM. 



Apollo and Mnemosyne. 

Apollo was the son of Zeno; 
He was the god who made such use 
( )f that enchanting shell, the lyre, 
That he could lead the Muses choir. 
Mnemosyne, too, has here appeared, — 
The goddess who should be revered 
By every one who knows her name, 
For long established is her fame 
As mother of the Muses. 

The Graces. 
These goddesses the Graces be, 
Thalia, Aglaia, and Euphrosyne. 
"These then on men all gracious gifts bestow, 
Which deck the body or adorn the mind, 
To make them lovely or well favored show; 
As comely carriage, entertainment kind, 
Sweet semblance, friendly offices that bind, 
And all the complaints of courtesy; 
They teach us how to each degree and kind 
We should ourselves demean, to low, to high, 
To all; which skill men call civility." 

Calliope. 
The muse of Epic Poetry, 
Whose names still lives in history, 
Calliope, who did bestow 
On Homer, as we all do know, 
Such gifts as made his name endure 
And for him honor did secure. 



Polvmnia or Polyhymnia. 

Apollo charmed with his lyre; 
Polvmnia chanted in the choir 
Of those nine goddesses so fair, 
Whose brows ne'er bore a trace of care. 
She was the Muse of Sacred Hymn, 
Such as is sung by Seraphim. 

MELPOMENE AND THALIA. 
Another muse— Melpomene, 
The advocate of tragedy; 
The set expression on her face 
That not e'en Thalia's mirth can chase, 
Does well betit, and strength impart 
To the patroness of such an art. 
Comic strains gay Thalia sang; 
She also from Mnemosyne sprang. 
All dainty grace and gayety 
Appear in the Muse of Comedy. 
Clio. 

Olympian bards did well who sung 

To keep the memory ever young 

Of Clio, muse of History, 

And daughter of Mnemosyne. 

For doubtless it was she who did inspire 

Herodotus with music from her lyre. 

Euterpe, 

Euterpe now before us stands; 

A harp she holds within her hands; 

The muse of Lyric Poetry, 

Inspirer, too, of pleasure she. 

Such strains proceeded from her lute 

That listeners, entranced, stood mute 

Erato. 

Fair Erato sang of love, 

And oft, as gently as a dove, 

She would her dainty hand extend 

To let a blessing low descend 

Upon some mortal on the earth, 

In whom she deemed there was much worth. 

Urania- 

Urania, who scanned the skies, 

And in her science was so wise, 

Who did this mortal man inspire 

Into creation to inquire, 

In all her glory now behold, 

With globe celestial and a rod of gold 

Terpsichore. 

Of that fair mount that was so bright, 
So blissful both by day and night, 
The inhabitants were the gods divine, 
Together with the muses nine. 
Terpsichore, the muse of Oance, 
Did here the beauty of that heart enhance. 

I F. B. 

The following advice was received very happily 
by the Oread Society as an exercise in Physical 
culture: 

'•Take a "Scopae' in the hands, which should be 
held at half-reach reversed grasp, allowing the bushy 
portion of the scop;e to rest upon the tloor, and 
holding firmly to the upper end of the handle. Bend 
the body slightly forward, give the arms a horizon- 
tal movement, lift the scop* slightly, and move one 
foot before the other. Repeat these movements 
until the scop;e has been brought in contact' with 
every portion of the floor. The English name for 
the Latin -Scop;e' is Broom." 
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President, 
Vice President, 
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JULY, 1894. 



F. A. W. SHIMER, ADELIA C- JOY, 

Pulilixhcrs and Proprietor* 



"The present year, notwithstanding the pressure 
of the times, has been one of marked prosperity, 
and the Principal takes pleasure inannouncing that 
her co-laborers are especially well adapted to the 
line of work chosen by each and that, gathered 
here from a wide area, including Florida and Texas 
south, states east, the far west, as well as those 
nearer, are young women of exceptional worth, 
including character and ability. 

'•To the thoughtful patron, a knowledge of the 
daily life of the daughter in her school home 
is of far more importance than of the special 
occasions that bring the institution into more public 
notice. Of this, one of the faculty, educated in 
New York City and Europe, frequently has remarked 
that the homelike atmosphere of the Seminary 
affords a happy contrast to institutions with which 
she previously has been acquainted. Perhaps 
nothing is so helpful to the young woman in her 
student life here as the feeling that everyone 
about her is very much in earnest, that few 
of her associates are without a purpose, and that 
each hour has its special duty. The atmosphere is 
not congenial to the idler, and so strongly is this 
felt, that the institution today is without a chronic 
case of indolence. 

"Mt. Carroll Seminary has many helps to culture. \ 
Among these we might mention the Browning,' 
Emerson and Dickens clubs, and the students liter- 
ary society. The German table affords opportunity 
for the use of the language in a freer way than the 
class room permits. The Friday morning music 
and literary exercises stimulate to high endeavor. 
The talks of the Preceptress on social customs and 
the manner of the cultured woman are helpful for 
all, while the General Improvement Club of the 
seniors considers some of the common things that 
are liable to be let slip when giving attention to 
general duties. The Biology Club affords oppor- 
tunity for the widening of- knowledge in this line of 
science, and the practical talks on hygiene and the 
physical culture classes interest in physical develop- 
ment. The little "socials" and ••receptions help 
to give ease of manner and brighten schoo hfe. 
The Young Woman's Christian Association, led by 
earnest young women, helps to higher living and the 
Widening of the sympathies which include the un- 
fortunate born under the blighting influence of 
ignorance and superstition."— May Atmounammt. 

We introduce through the columns .of The Oread, • Miss 
Mary Clare Sherwood as a member of the faculty. Sh« :js one 
of the gifted family well known to the public through M. 
Wm SBerwood, America's greatest pianist. Miss n Sherwood 

has been a student for some years in the Art Museum, Boston 
and, also, in the Cooper Inst.tute and Art ^f^Weh 
York City. She is cordially recommended by J Aldtn Weir, 
J. Canon' Beckwith and Kenyon Cox, names familiar in art 
circles. 



The courses of study have undergone a care- 
ful revision and enlargement at the hands of 
the teachers in the literary department, and as a 
result, four full courses will be offered hereafter. 
Two of these, the Scientific and Philosophical, are 
designed to prepare students to enter college with a 
view to taking the degrees of B. S. and Ph. B. 
respectively. These are fully equal to the courses 
of the best preparatory schools in the country. The 
Teachers' course was not greatly changed. For 
the first three years, it differs but little from the 
Scientific course, but in the fourth year there is a 
decided departure, as but three years of language 
study (aside from English) are required in the 
Teachers' course, while the Scientific course calls for 
four. Various other studies take the place, of this 
additional year's language work, in the Teachers' 
course. The Seminary course is advanced by the 
addition of two years of German and by some 
minor additions, this course being the Philosophical, 
plus one full year's work. In all the courses more 
English is required than formerly. 



REPORT OF THE CLOSING EXERCISES TO THE 
INTER OCEAN. 

Mt Carroll Seminary and Conservatory of Music closed 
a notable year with the gala week. The outgoing class of sev- 
enteen young women, in the first proof-trial of their powers, 
presents a type of American girlhood that bespeaks a possible 
new world. 

Nothing is more sign ; icant of the strides of culture than 
comparison between the program presented by the graduate 
of fifty years ago and that given by the graduate of to-day as 
instanced in the class of young women, who handled their 
rhapsodies and concertos with vigor and mastery and delivered 
well written papers, characterized by a certain keen, incisive 
treatment, as opposed to the sentimentalism'of the past. Al- 
though lacking in none of the charm and grace that attends 
such terms, the events of the week have been marked by a 
simplicity and dignity that has lent peculiar character. 

The Art reception of Tuesday afternoon thronged the 
studios with a host of charming girls and their guests who are 
here from all parts of the west. The exhibit showed some 
clever black and whites, and several choice bits of color. The 
flower pieces of Miss Bawden and the still life studies of Miss 
Hanson were particularly worthy of mention. 

The papers read by the graduates of the collegiate depart- 
ment were distinguished by unusual freshness and individuality 
of style, dealing less with abstraction than is common and 
touching here and there upon vital problems and conditions of 
the day. 

Mis> Randall's "American Women" was particularly spicy 
and apt, while Miss Booth's "Necessity of Genera] Culture" 
was notable for its direct simplicity of statement. Miss 
Turney's "Ideals in Life," touched by a strong note of trans- 
cendentalism, which seems to be the prevailing philosophy of 
the class was well written and delivered with ease and power. 
Miss Myra Stelle, of Denver, who finished the Conserva- 
tory course in a shorter time than it has ever been accom- 
plished, played the Wagner Liszt "Magic Fire" with inspiring 
spirit and breadth. 

The Conservatory program, which is remarkable for com- 
prising five movements of five great concertos, was carried 
with a finish and vigor that goes to prove that the artistic pos- 
sibilities of the young girl of this day are as yet unlimited. 

Miss Harvey, the youngest member of the class, played 
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the Mendelsshon Allegro with a daring and mindfulness that 
promised much for the future. 

Miss Lawson's interpretation of Schuman's Allegro was in- 
telligent and thoughtful. The Beethoven C minor allegro by 
Miss Cochran was unmistakably greatest in its demands and 
showed conscientious study Miss Maud Wilson's interpreting 
of the poetic beauty of Chopin Larghetto was a highly finished 
and artistic performance, while the Grieg Allegro of Miss 
Lopping was handled with a masterly grasp of technique and 
a fine sensitive spirit. 

The rythmetical lilt and tilt of the "Spinning Chorus", 
and the Brahms Dances, with the choruses, quartetts and duets 
by a bevy of Juniors, lent grace and lightness to an otherwise 
weighty program. 

The vocal department which has always been one of the 
strongest features of the institution was well represented by 
Miss Troutfetter, of Iowa, Miss Robinson, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and Miss Bhodes, of Virginia. Miss Troutfetter 
has a voice of exquisite quality and showed fine shading in the 
rendering of Schubert's "Young Nun.'' 

Miss Rhodes sang Verdi's "Pace, Pace Mio Dro" with a 
rare sense of its dramatic possibilities that won for her a unan- 
imous recall. Miss Rhodes' voice is one of great power and 
promise, lending itself with remarkable ease to the florid style 
of the Italian school, 

The graduates of the Conservatory in all its branches do 
great credit to the directors who hold for their students an 
ideal of art rather than that of mere accomplishment, and have 
made the work done here a vital and potent factor in the life 
of those whom they have sent out. 

The class of Ninety-Four has done much to raise the in- 
tellectual and artistic standard of an institution which has al- 
wavs stood for the broadest culture of women. 



PROGRAMME. 



Tannhauser Marsch, ... Wagner-Litss. 

Misses Higgins and Plambeck. (Juniors) 
Prayer. 
Mould Thine Own Cast, ... 

Miss Bishop. 

Andante with Variations, - - - Schumann. 

Miss Rhodes. 

(Second piano by Miss Lawson.) 

The Necessity of General Culture, 

Miss Booth. 
The Young Xun, ... - Schubert. 

Miss Troutfetter. 
Our Heritage from the Greeks, 

MlS> Hallett. 



Magic Fire Scene, 
Una Voce Poco Fa, 
The Soul's Unrest, 



Miss Stelle. 



Miss Robinson. 



Miss Han 



Wagner- Liszt. 
Rossini. 

Liszt. 



Rhapsodies Hongroise No. 6, - - - 

Miss TROUTFETTER. 
American Women, ..... 

Miss Randall. 

Thou Charming Bird. (From La Perle de Bresil), P. David. 

Miss Rhodes. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2, Liszt. 

Miss Whitnell. 
Ideals of Life, - 

Miss Turkey. 

Theme with Variations-Beethoven, - Saint Saens. 

Miss Booth. 

(Second piano by Miss Troutfetter.) 

PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS. 

BENEDICTION. 

(Graduates from the Conservatory. Class of '94. whose names do not ap- 
pear on the above program will take part at the Annual Concert, June 6.J 



CLASS OF 1894. 

Grace Marie Bawden, Mt. Carroll, 111.— Art Course. 
Bernice Bennett Bishop, Sioux Fall, S. D — Teachers' 

Course. 
Mabel GERTRUDE Booth, Anamosa, Iowa.— Seminary Course, 

Advanced Piano, Harmony. 

Geneva Cochran, Sterling, 111.— Piano. Advanced Harmony. 
Effie Hallett, Mt. Carroll, 111. - Seminary Course. 
Julia Hanson, Murphysboro, 111— Art, with "Literary 
Course." 

Grace Kendall Harvey, Mt. Carroll, 111.— Piano, Advanced 
Harmony. 

Margaret Lawson, Minneapolis, Minn.— Advanced Piano, 
Advanced Harmony. 

Adelk Randall, Lincoln, Neb— Teachers' Course. 

Ethel Rhodes, Roanoke, West \'a.— Piano, Vocal, Ad- 
vanced Harmony. 

Jennie Rohinson, Battle Creek, Mich.— Vocal Music, Ad- 
vanced Harmony. 

Myra Steele, Denver, Colo.— Advanced Piano, Advanced 
Harmony. 

Dorothy Tupping, Ottawa, Kans.— Advanced Piano, Ad- 
vanced Harmony. 

Clara Elizabeth Troutfetter, McGregor, la.— Advanced 
Piano, Advanced Vocal, Advanced Harmony. 

FLORENCE TurNEY, Chicago, 111.— Seminary Course. 

Minna Mae Whitnell, Clarence, la.— Advanced Piano, Ad- 
vanced Harmony. 

Maud Orrena WILSON, Grundy Center, la.— Advanced 
Piano, Advanced Harmony. 



CONSERVATORY CONCERT PROGRAM 

'Whirl and Twirl," (Spinning Chorus from "Flying Dutch- 
man") Wagner. 

Misses Baker, Beaver, Hanson, Schriner, 

Bell, Plambeck, Athay and Rosexstock. 

Hungarian Dances— -- Brahms. 

Misses Baker, Schrixer, Bastiax and Cole. 

Torna Pure-Trio Jomelli- 

Misses Miles, Baker and Hutto.n. 

Theme— (Arranged for two pianos by Miss Totten) Nevin. 

Miss Chi.ui-, Baker and .Miss Totten. 

Polacca (from Mignon) ..Thomas 

Miss Clara Ferrexberg. 

Concerto C Minor, Allegro Beethoven. 

Miss Geneva Cochran. 
(Second piano by Miss Totten.) 

"Now is the Month of Maying" Templeton Strong. 

Misses Booth, Steele, Rosexstock and Plambeck. 

Ecco Quel Fiero (Oh! the sad moment of parting.) Costa. 

Misses Hutton and Miles, 

Messrs, Miles and Grove. 

Goncerto A Minor Allegro ... Schumann. 

Miss Margaret Lawson. 
(Second piano by Miss Totten. 

Pace pace, mio Dio (Peace, peace, O my God) Verdi. 

Miss Ethel Rhodes. 

Concerto G Minor, Allegro . Mendelssohn. 

Miss Grace Harvey. 

"I feel thy Angel Spirit' -Duet Graban- Hoffman. 

Miss Jennie Robinson and Mr. Grove. 

Concerto F Minor, Larghetto — . .Chopin. 

Miss Maud Wilson 

(Second piano by Miss Totten.) 

Villanelle Eva Dell Acqua, 

Miss Clara Troutfetter. 

Concerto A Minor, Allegro Moderato Grieg 

Miss Dorothy Topping. 
(Second piano by Miss Totton.) 
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KIND WORDS FROM FRIENDS. 



For nearly forty years Mt Carroll Seminary has main- 
tained itself in Northern Illinois as an educational institution 
of the highest order for girls, and always under the leadership 
of the same successful teacher. Thousands of young women 
have here received the training which today is making them 
good wives and wise mothers, or who ars achieving success in 
their chosen profession. 

Its methods of instruction are such as form character, de- 
velop intellect, perfect the physical nature, and make practical 
women of its students. Its location is one of unsurpassed 
beautv and healthfulness, and its advantages for musical cul- 
ture are second to those of no other western institution. We 
believe that it numbers fewer unsuccessful women among its 
graduates than any school of equal age and size in the land. 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Boston, Mass. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me to note the re- 
markably advanced position Mt. Carroll Seminary has taken 
in its admirable schedule for the improvement and comfort of 
students. Especially in the department of musical art is its 
standard unequivocally high, and based upon the soundest 
principles of musical culture and practical value, in both vocal, 
instrumental and theoretical branches. The methods em- 
ployed are, as far as my knowledge of the subject goes, the 
\ U extant, while the artistic culture and enthusiasm of the 
well-equipped teachers in that field is worthy of the most 
highly renowned standards of our musical capitals. Upon 
correct methods in music must the future of the art depend. 
Wm. H. Sherwood, 

Pianist and Teacher. 

CULUMET Place, Washington, D. C, June 28, 1890. 
My Dear Mrs Shimer .— In the conduct of the Mt. Carroll 
Seminary you have my best wishes. I am sure you will meet 
every requisite in the responsible position you occupy, and 
that young ladies entrusted to your care will have the proper 
training morally, physically and mentally. Yours truly, 

Mrs. John A. Logan. 

The name of Mt. Carroll Seminary will always bring to 
remembrance, of good things not to be forgotten, kindness 
given, usefulness wrought, with best pathos pointed out and 
wrongs to be avoided, along with present enjoyment. 
I had previously not a very exalted opinion of boarding-school 
life, and only made the trial expecting much to be displeasing, 
but I had a most pleasant awakening to my unfounded preju- 
dice. It has done us all good, aside from the knowledge 
obtained. I can only say 1 am grateful, and with many good 
wishes for the entire household of Mt. Carroll Seminary. 

T. Parkinson. 

Centralis, 111. 

(The above is quoted, by permission, from a private letter 
received by one of the principals.) 

This is to certify that I have been acquainted with and a 

patron of the Mt. Carroll Seminary, of Mt. Carroll, 111., for 

more than twenty-five years. I believe it to be the best school 

in the west, and can conscientously recommend it to all having 

daughters to educate. 

G. F. Van Vechten, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Banker. 

\n excellent school, in which thoroughness is the aim, 
wherein also a pupil may help herself and be helped to an 
education, and where high attainments in music and the arts 
are available. E. Wells, 

Charleston, S. C. Pastor of Baptist Church. 

After a residence in Mt. Carroll of twenty five years, and 
having educated four children in the Mt Carroll Seminary, 



we think we speak advisedly and understanding^ when we 
say to parents having daughters to educate that the Mt. Carroll 
Seminary affords facilities, both scientific and musical, unsur- 
passed by any similar institution in the west. Respectfully, 

Mr. and Mrs. P. SEYMOUR. 
Rockford, 111., July 2, 1S85. 

We consider the Mt. Carroll Seminary the best school for 
young ladies in the United States. For acquiring a thorough 
musical education it has no equal in the west. In its Normal 
Department it is excelled by none. It offers advantages to 
students with limited means that no other school can, and those 
who can afford to pay do not fail to get the worth of their 
money, if they have brains to use and heart to appreciate their 
advantages. We can only say further: Try it and be con- 
vinced. Very truly yours, 

C. L. HOSTETTER, 

Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
Mt. Carroll, 111 , July 3, 1SS5. 

I have known Mt. Carroll Seminary for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. From a small beginning it has grown until 
it takes rank with the very best schools in the west. It is 
thorough in all its school work, wise in its discipline and safe 
in its Christian culture. The moral and intellectual atmos- 
phere of the place is such as to make it perfectly safe for 
parents to send their daughters to this Seminary to be educated. 
The department of music, especially, is of high order. 

1). E. Halteman, Delevan, Wis. 
(Corresponding Secretary and General Missionary for the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society for Wisconsin.) 
Having been a patron of the Mt. Carroll Seminary and 
also well acquainted with several young ladies who have been 
your pupils, I do not hesitate to say that I regard your Semi- 
nary as one of the best schools in the west, and most cheer- 
fully do 1 recommend it to all parents who have daughters to 
educate. The course is thorough, the discipline excellent, the 
corps of teachers in all departments the best to be obtained. 
S. V. Thornton. 
Editor and Proprietor of the Fulton Ledger, Canton, 111. 

This Seminary stands unrivaled in point of practical work. 
Its method of instruction requires not alone that its pupils "be 
simply good, but good for something." They are not taught 
certain rules and formulae— that certain circumstances will 
produce certain results— but they are given those broad, fun- 
damental principles of life which under any circumstances will 
grapple the materials at hand and transmute them at will into 
elements of success. There has been scarcely a day in the 
fourteen years since leaving the seminary that I have not had 
new occasion to be grateful for the thorough discipline received 
during my course of study. 

Winona Branch-Sawyer, 
Lincoln, Neb., July, 1885. Attorney. 

One or the other of my girls has been in constant attend- 
ance upon Mt. Carroll Seminary eight years. I have no more 
girls or 1 should commit them to your care, feeling that they 
were being educated for usefulness, trained in paths of moral 
rectitude, and fitted to discharge life's duties. Where to 
educate our girls, is an important question. Where can moral 
culture, intellectual and physical development, with the various 
accomplishments that polish and adorn the character of young 
ladies, be secured? Where are they under the wholesome re- 
straint, surrounded by home influences, and protected from the 
entangling allurments of society? These were to me important 
questions when I contemplated sending my girls away to school 
In the above paragraph of this communication is my answer 
to these questions, viz: If I had more girls I should commit 
them to your care. 1 thank you for your watchful care, and 
your able corps of teachers for the thoroughness with which 
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they have discharged their duties. I write this letter as a 
slight acknowledgement of the obligations I am under to the 
Mt. Carroll Seminary and its official management. 1 shall 
recommend your school to my friends who have girls to edu- 
cate. Hoping your future may be as the past, I remain your 
friend and the friend of the Mt. Carroll Seminary. 

H. M. Calkins, 
(Physician in Wyoming, Iowa, and a former member of the 
Iowa Legislature.) 

A few days since a lady asked me: "What do you think 
of the Mt. Carroll Seminary?" I replied: "I think highly of 
it: if I had a daughter to send away to school at present, I 
should send her there." I like the school for its general aim, 
scope and results. It has age enough to be no mere experi- 
ment or theory, but a success and practice that commends it to 
the confidence of its patrons, and at the same time it is young 
enough to be full of vigor, growth and improvement. Yes, I 
like the Seminary and hope to hear of its continued prosperity 
this year. J. P. Pmi.rs. 

Pastor, for the second time, of the Baptist Church, Mt. - 
Carroll, 111. 

It is now twenty-five years since I first entered the Semi- 
nary. During all these years I have been quite intimately 
acquainted with the character of the school, and I now want to 
bear testimony to the fact in my judgment it is the most suc- 
cessful academic institution in the west. I have no hesitation 
in recommending it without reserve to my friends, and I know 
that all who have acted upon my recommendation have been 
fully satisfied I congratulate you heartily upon the great 
success of your work. This is my quarter centennial offering 
and you are at liberty to use it as you may desire. 

II. H C. Miller, 

Attorney at Law, Fifth Floor, First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. 

As a patron of Mt. Carroll Seminary for four years it 
affords me great pleasure to add my testimony to that of the 
many others who so well know its excellence. 1 know of no 
school in the country that affords better facilities for obtaining 
a thorough education, and in music none so good. With these 
advantages, and, what is still better, the high moral culture 
which has ever been a prominent characteristic, this school 
should be patronized to its full extent as it justly deserves. 
Verv truly yours, J. M. ELDER, 

Attorney and Banker, Concord, Iowa. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIP A PRIZE. 

The Mount Carroll Seminary will place at the disposal of 
each and every County Superintendent in the northwest a suf- 
ficient number of scholarships in this institution to furnish one 
to every principal of a Public High School, to be used as a 
prize to be given to the young woman in his or her school who 
ranks as the best student, — intellectually and morally, —or the 
one giving promise of superior excellence, with the desire and 
ambition to attain a high grade as a student, having in view an 
exalted standard of usefulness in the world. This scholarship 
will cover a four years' course of tuition in the College Pre- 
paratory, embracing English, Latin and German. 

The Conservatory of Music and the Art School of the 
Mount Carroll Seminary each offers Scholarships to be used in 
a similar way, designed for young women who shall have 
graduated from a High School, who give evidence of superior 
talent for Music or Art, and who shall, during the first (trial) 
term, prove to the management of the Seminary such super- 
iority. A scholarship in music covers instruction and practice 
to the amount of sixty dollars per year for four years. A dis- 
count of ten per cent on the general expenses for each year 
will be taken from the last term bill, as toother students at- 
tending a full year, and complying with the usual requirements 

The object of this offer is to make it measurably easy for a 
young woman of high aspirations to take an advanced course, 
and, on the part of the institution, to bring to it young women 
of superior ability, talent, and worth 

It is further contemplated to give one out of every ten of 
the Scholarship students, who by her superior attainment wins 
it, a prize of one year's tuition in any institution she may choose 
in the United States, in which to take her college or finishing 
course. 

The President invites correspondence with County Super- 
intendents and Principals who may be interested in the offers 
here given. 



Y. YV. C. A. 



The Young Women's Christian Association has sustained 
regular Sabbath evening services during the entire school 
year. Miss Hanson, the faithful president, cared for its 
interests with great fidelity, and the meetings were cordially 
supported by both teachers and students. 

The missionary branch has been directed by Miss Winter, 
as chairman of the committee, and contributions of money 
have been made to Miss Elia Campbell, a former student of 
the Seminary and now a devoted missionary in China; and 
also to the missionary department of Shaw L'niversitv at 
Releigh, N. C, in which Miss Martha Powell, a former student 
of Mt. Carroll, is interested. 

Mis- Martin, the State Secretary of the Y. W C. A. of 
Illinois, made a cordial visit to the Seminary during the winter 

The association bears a helpful atmosphere for the spiritual 
uplifting and growth of young women, and is an important 
influence with young lives away from home, which parents 
will appreciate. 

The care of the work in now in the hands of Miss Hall. 
whose tender solicitude for the girls' best welfare is well known. 



Miss Dutton has been a most genial member of the Sem- 
inary family and a devoted teacher of art while with us. The 
good wishes of the friends made during her stay, attend her. 
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Conservatory of HTusic. 



A systematic course of study, with well-dafined 
grades, is evidently necessary in an institution of this 
kind, to give music a place among other branches of 
instruction. We have arranged such a course as 
will give variety to the pupil's work and acquaint her 
with the different schools of musical composition, as 
well as assist in the rendering of the best composi- 
tions of first-class writers, both ancient and modern. 
The sonatas of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven will 
occupy a regular portion of the pupil's attention, 
and the cultivation of the taste and appreciation of 
the pupils will be constantly kept in mind. 

The department of organ playing will receive 
special attention, and will include the works of the 
best classic writers. Knowledge of the construction 
of the pipe organ of the present day will be imparted, 
together with instruction in the department of reg- 
istration. 

It will be the aim of the instructor to assist the 
student in harmony to a practical comprehension of 
the rules of musical composition, and to encourage 
add cultivate whatever germs of talent may show 
themselves. A mastery of grammar is not more in- 
dispensible to the accomplished orator, than a mas- 
tery of harmony is to one who would excel in music. 
It must underlie all sound culture. 

The svstem of daily lessons in music has been 
tested here many years. Its advantages are various, 
and need not be' enumerated. The results are the 
most thorough and complete musical discipline 
helping to build up a Conservatory of Music second 
to none in the west. 

It is designed in the Piano Method to impart cor- 
rect principles of technique. The sensibility and 
will of the pupil are largely exercised in giving direc- 
tion to muscular action, so that which is often purely 
"machine" work, is brought under mental control 
Thus are soon developed a musical perception and 
and discrimination in regard to tone and touch, 
qualities greatly needed as a means to fine interpre- 
tation. , . , , , 

Careful attention is given to the use of the pedals 
(especially the damper), in accordance with Win. 
H Sherwood's ideas on the subject, as expressed in 
a supplement to the Etude for September. [884. 

The following Piano Course can but serve as a 
clue to the work, for there must be made necessar- 
ily- many variations, in adapting it to the needs of 
individual pupils. In all cases, as soon as practic- 
able, a varied selection of pieces from the works of 
the best composers is given, and, with many pupils, 
it is often thought best to make these pieces take 
the place of ••studies." That is. they are so analyzed 
with reference to the qualities demanded in a taste- 
ful, conscientious, musical rendering of them, that 
the pupil may come to have a realizing sense of any 
technique involved, as a mean*, and not the end, of 

interpretation. , , 

History of Music is a requisite for graduation, and 



the Piano Rehearsals are illustrative of the develop- 
ment of piano music. 

PIANO COURSE. 

Grade I. — Five-finger exercises, without notes; 
Kuhler. Op. 218; L. H. Sherwood, Ecol de FaciUte. 

Grade II. — Wieck, Method in Technique; Ber- 
tini, Op. 29; Heller, O. 47; Bach's Little Preludes. 

Grade III. — Wieck (continued); Kullak, Op. 49, 
bk. I.; Matthews, Studies in Phrasing; Bach, Two 
Part Inventions; Eschmann, Op. 22. 

Grade IV. — Cramer, 50 Select Studies (Von 
Bulow's edition); Tausig, Daily Studies, bk. I. ; Kul- 
lak; Op. 58, bk. I. (continued). 

Grade V. — Tausig, Daily Studies, bk. I. (Tausig 
ed.); dementi's Gradus ad Parnassum; Moschelles, 
Op. 70. 

ADVANCED COURSE ON PIANO. 

Tausig, Daily Studies, bk. III.; Kullak, Op. 47, 
bk. II.; Chopin, Some of the E&udea; Bach, Fugues 
(selected). 

Also an extended study of more difficult compo- 
sitions than those required of graduates. 

COURSE IN HARMONY. 

Elementary — Includes study of the leading facts 
and rudiments, Trials, Scales, Melodic Develop- 
ment, Principal Cadences, Chords of the Seventh, 
Dominant Seventh, Modulation and Suspension, 
Passing Tones a:id Chords, Organ Point, Choral 
Composition and Analysis. 

Advanced — Additional time, ordinarily a year; 
Weitzmann's Manual of Theory is taken as a basis 
of instruction. 

THE EXTENDED COURSE OF STUDY. 

This comprises Extended Harmonies, Analysis of 
the elements of Counterpoint and Form. 

The Elementary Course in Harmony is required 
of graduates in both vocal and instrumental depart- 
ments. 

COURSE OF ORGAN STUDY. 

First Grade. — (a) Rink's First Three Months 
at the Organ; (ft) '-Thirty Elementary Studies," by 
Best. 

Second Grade. — (a) First Book of Rink's Organ 
School; (J) Whiting's First Six Months at the 
Organ. 

Third Grade. — (a) Dudley Buck's Eight Studies 
in Pedal Phrasing; (ft) Bach's Easier Preludes and 
Fugues. 

FOURTH Grade. — Rink's Organ School, fourth 
and fifth books. 

Guitar. — Carcarri's Eethod. 

COURSE IN VOICE CULTURE. 

To define a course in Voice Culture, alike suited 
to all voices, would be impossible. Experience and 
judgment are required to successfully adapt any 
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method to the needs of different voices. The fol- 
lowing course is taken as a guide to the work in the 
vocal department: 

First Grade. — The practice of the principles of 
healthful breathing and breathing gymnastics re- 
ceives daily attention as the foundation to voice- 
building. 

For placing the voice, 'the overtone method is 
used, as taught by Mme. Edna Hall, of Boston, 
Mass.; Exercises on pure vowel tone; Exercises for 
clear and distinct enunciation, preparatory to song 
singing; Exercises in scales and arpeggios; Studies 
for expression and phrasing, selected from the 
works of Concone, Vaccai, Panofka and Marehesi; 
Easy songs memorised; Sight-reading. 

Second Grade. — Continuation of First Grade. 
Exercises in flexibility and ornamentation; Practice 
of Italian solfeggios and Italian pronunciation; Meth- 
ods of style and expression, illustriated by the study 
of songs by the best American, German and Italian 
composers; Sight-reading (continued. | 

Third Grade. — Study of arias, selected from the 
standard operas and oratorios; Two complete ora- 
torios. 

Advanced Cocrse. — The continuation of Third 
Grade, with more finish and breadth of style. 

The practice of memorizing songs is strongly 
urged during the entire course. 

The final examination will include the satisfac- 
tory rendering of a recital program. 

The utmost thoroughness will be insisted upon in 
each and all of the above departments, and no pu- 
pil will be allowed to rush over studies, as scholars 
are too frequently permitted to do. 

DIPLOMAS IN MUSIC 

are conferred upon those who complete the pre- 
scribed course of study satisfactorily. 

An extended course of music, occupying one or 
two years, is arranged, which some of our students 
take after completing the regular course and receiv- 
ing the diplomas. To such, who may attain super- 
ior excellence in expression and execution, medals 
are presented. Of pianos, organs, melodeons, gui- 
tars, etc., there are over twenty-five in use in the 
building. Among them is an Ivers and Pond par- 
lor grand, and a Chickering upright piano and a 
large double-bank organ, full pedal bass, giving 
every requisite for acquiring the touch and the use 
of the pipe organ. 

TERMS AND EXPENSES IN THE MUSICAL 
CONSERVATORY. 

The cost of instruction, we believe, we have re- 
duced to the lowest possible figures for a first-class 
institution. Besides the lessons given by the prin- 
cipals, several associate teachers, who are thor- 
oughly competent instructors, give lessons under 
the supervision of the Principals, who are responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the Conservatory. Every 
pupil's standing and classification is determined by 
the Principals, and her lessons directed and con- 



trolled by them, whether under their daily instruc- 
tion or under that of an assistant. Thus, while 
pupils taught by an assistant have instruction at a 
very low price, they really have the benefit of the 
large experience of the Principal. 

conservatory expenses. 

Instruction in Piano, Organ | pedal bass) and 
Guitar Music; Vocalization (voice building;, each: 

Private daily lessons per year, of Assistant- SaS oo 

Private lessons (same as daily) two per week, per year. 22 00 
Harmony, two lessons per week, one hour each, four in 

class, per year 25 00 

Private daily lessons from Principal, of either the vocal 

or instrumental department, per year 97 00 

Private lessons from the same, two per week (same as 

daily), per year . _ 40 00 

Harmony and Musical Composition, class of four, from 

Principal, two lessons per week, of one hour each, 

per year . . ... 4000 

Use of Piano or Organ, one hour per day, per vear 10 00 

Use of large Pedal Bass Organ, one hour per day per 

year. .... 1300 

The arrangement of terms, it is apparent, brings 
the very highest order of instruction within the 
reach of those to whom, otherwise, it would be 
wholly inaccessible. Instruction which in the lar- 
ger cities, costs $4.00 to $5.00 per lesson, is here 
furnished at a mere nominal cost. While, there- 
fore the conservatory offers to the wealthy the best 
advantages money can procure, it also offers the 
same to those of limited means. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ART 

is given a prominence not usual in literary institu- 
tions. Here it has the same careful attention as 
the Collegiate Department, and many students de- 
vote their time exclusively to this department. It 
is so graded that all who desire can graduate with 
the same honors as in music. 

the art COURSE 

comprises Pencil, Pen, Charcoal and Crayon Draw- 
ing; Painting in Oil, Water Color and Pastel; Mod- 
eling in Clay; Advanced Perspective, and Historv of 
Art. 

First Year. Charcoal, Crayon and Pen and 
Ink Drawiug from objects. 

Second Year.— Mechanical Perspective, Water 
Color, and Black and White Drawing from flowers 
and still life. 

Third Year. — Water Color and Oil, from life 
and still life; Clay Modeling from copy; Art History; 
Botany. 

Fourth Year. — Pastel, with all other materials, 
is used in the study of still life; Head and Draped 
Model, from life; Art History and related reading. 

Whenever the weather will permit, out-of-door 
landscape sketching forms an attractive feature in 
the work. 

As each material is taken up. a few copies are 
used to give manual dexterity, and facility in the 
use of the new vehicle of expression. Members of 
the class furnish their own life models, but the ex 
pense is slight. 
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The Perspective Method is Mechanical, and such 
as is used in all the best architectural offices. It is 
thoroughly practical, either for pictorial or architec- 
tural purposes, and pupils who study this alone find 
their enjoyment in nature and art much increased. 

MEDAL COURSE. 

Those who have completed the regular course, 
and desire to continue, are given a year of advanced 
work, for which they receive a gold medal. 

The course consists of original studies from 
nature, in any material used in the school. These 
are expected to show the pupil's idea of composition 
in form and color. They are to be landscape, por- 
trait, full figure and still life, and an original plan 
elevation and prospective drawing of a public 
building, as a review of perspective work done 
earlier in the course. 

A thesis on some art topic approved by the in- 
structor is written in the fall term. 

This course is expected to need three hours' in- 
struction daily in the studio. 

No effort is spared to make work in this depart- 
ment a means of wider outlook and culture. 

For students making a specialty of music or art, 
the following Literary Courst is designed, and it is 
earnestly urged that every young woman completing 
a course in music or art "shall have at least as much 
other training as this course, or its equivalent, will 
give: 

Common Branches. 

French or German — two years. 

History — One year. 

Literature — One year. 

Composition and Rhetoric. 

Physiology. 

History of Art. 

In addition to the above, one daily recitation 
throughout one year in any department of study 
that may be advisable for the student, such studies 
to be selected, in consultation with the faculty, 
from the regular courses of the Seminary. 



MARRIED. 

Since our last annual announcement, cards from the fol- 
lowing have been received: 

Mary E. Moyers to G. J. Bennett; home. Mt. Carroll, 111. 

Andrea Hofer to Frederick W. Proudfoot; home, Chicago. 

Laura W. Preston to Orren M Williams; home, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Mary Miles of Miles, Iowa, to Charles H. Stearns; home, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mattie E. Hardwick to Edward F Leach; home, Merritt, 
Illinois. 

Hallie Metcalf to Benj. J. Shannon; home, Huron, S. D. 

Harriet M. Nase to Dr. H. A. Noyes;home, Mt Carroll. 

As we ,o to press cards are received announcing themar- 
riage of Hariet Frisbie Eastabrook and M. \ incent O Shea, 
home, Mankato, Minn. 

Us for the wedding of Fannie [jf*"',^^^ 
and Dr (oseph Burgess Whinery, <.rand Rapids, Mich., have 
been received at the Seminary. 



Original poem rendered by Miss Lynne Waddell at the 
reception given by the Juniors to the Faculty and Seniors: 

Who is gifted with genius so rare? 
Who is the school-girls' model so fair? 
She whose bright aims reach such a height 
That she becomes a beacon light? 
The Senior! 

Who mount so surely the stairway of fame, 
And thence opinions so calmly proclaim? 
Whose brilliant ideas are sought far and wide? 
In whose assention is all faith relied? 
'Tis the Seniors! 

"Our Rights" with them was the popular song, 
And blithely they sang it all the day long. 
Xow, holidays, liberties, in current so strong, 
With banquets and honors lavishly throng 
To the Seniors! 

Who smile at poor Juniors with confident air, 
In purple regalia from festal board fair. 

That goal for which taunts were so bravely defied 

The "Company Table" with nine on a side? 
'Tis the Seniors! 

Render Caesar his own and the Seniors their dues 
And, if truly they earn it, all fame they mav choose- 
Are their paths strewn with roses that bear not a 

thorne? 
Does the good fairy guide them aright everv morn 

Brave Seniors r 

Who have followed their footsteps through these 

years, 
And who, perhaps, sometime, will prove their piers? 
Who so long the cloak of humility wore, 
But who will be Seniors, June seven, ninety-four? 

We, Little Juniors! 



REUNION- 

Wednesday afternoon, June 6th, at 2:30 o'clock, the Re- 
union Society, assembled in the chapel, was called to order bv 
Mr. J M. Rinewalt, Miss Joanna Claywell, class of '84 acting 
as secretary. A .lrcular letter had been sent out to many former 
students asking for letters to be read at Reunion, and the pro- 
gram of the afternoon was made up largely of responses to 
this request. The order of exercises was as follows: 

„ , _ . \ Mrs. Zella B. Davis, class of 'go. 

\0caITr10 J Miss Hattie Shirk, class of 'go 

' Miss Kate Rosenstock. 

Letters Read by Miss Sarah Hostetter, class of '78. 

Letters Read by Miss Julia Hanson, class of '94. 

Quartette - / Misses Hall and Robinson. 

• I Messrs. Miles and Grove. 

Letters Read by Mrs. X E Higgins, Aurora, 111 

Recitation Balcony Scene, from Romeo and Juliet 

Miss Maude Menefee, Chicago. 

Piano Solo Miss Blanche Strong, class of '76 

Letters Read by Miss Jessie M. Hall, class of '87 

Letters. --Read by Mrs. Mary Van Vechten Pickney, class "8a 
Auld Lang Syne" Sung by all present 

After a short business meeting, the old students and friends 
accepted Mrs Shimer's invitation to remain to tea, and ad- 
journed to the parlors and piazzas to await the summons The 
old dinning room was filled to its utmost capacity, and the 
" Reunion Tea" of 1894, was a very happy one to many friends 
old and new. 

The officers of the Reunion Society for 1894-95, are as fol- 
lows: 

President — J. M. Rinewalt. 

First Vice President— Mrs. Jessie Miles Strickler. 

Second Vice-President— Miss Hattie Halderman. 

Third Vice-President Miss F'lorence Turney. 

Secretary Miss Hattie Shirk. 

Executive Committee— Miss A. C. Jov, Mrs. Vena Mar 
kav Bede, Mr. C. L. Hostetter. ' laC " 



Mrs Shimer was invited to attend the semi centen- 
nial of her Alma Mater, the Normal College in Albany, N y 
Among those whose namesappeared on the program for this' in- 
teresting occasion were two of the professors who were amontr 
her instructors. B 
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BUSINESS MEETING OF EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Education Society was held on 
Wednesday, June 6, at 10:30 a. ra. The meeting was one of 
much interest, and steps were taken to enlarge the object of 
the society, so that it shall work for ali interests of the Semin- 
ary. A revised constitution and by-laws were presented for 
consideration, to be adopted at the next regular meeting. Two 
committees were appointed, one a Student's Aid committee, to 
help students of small means by loans, the other a Library 
committee, to enlarge the library of the Seminary. There is 
already a small amount provided as the nucleus of a fund for 
each committee, so that we hope that work in both these direc- 
tions may be begun at once. The officers for the coming year 
are as follows: 

President— Mrs Mary Halderman. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary— -Jessie M. Hall. 

Treasurer — Mrs. J. M. Rinewalt 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 

Sirs — We invite your attention to our Teacher's Provision, 
and ask your co-operation in making it of benefit to the class 
for which it is designed. We offer tuition free to one teacher 
from each eounty, and will add to that offer the use of text 
books free. We also allow those preparing to teach to L;ive 
notes (one year without interest) for the payment of their ex- 
penses, the other half being paid by manual labor or cash 
while connected with the Seminary. By availing themselves 
of these opportunities many young ladies of limited means 
have obtained an education, and have then been able to meet 
their obligations. Without some such assistance, these young 
women could not have received what they so much desired 
and needed. We cannot thus assist every one who applies. 
We wish to aid those who will make the best use of an educa- 
tion, and hence we desire each applicant for free tuition under 
this provision, to obtain a testimonial from the superintendent 
of the county in which she resides. We ask superintendents 
to recommend only those who will be an honor to the profes- 
sion of teaching that, together, we may help to raise the stand- 
ard of education. The success which so many of our pu- 
pils have met, encourages us to make the Normal Department 
a still more prominent feature of the school than in the past. 

Hoping that the Superintendents addressed will heartily 
cooperate with us in thus assisting worthy young women and 
the cause for which together we arc laboring, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 

F. A. W. Shimer. 



MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 



[From Ihe Chicago Standard.] 

The past week has witnessed the closing exercises of this 
well-known and worthy institution. Forty-one years of school 
life under the direction of its able founder, Mrs. F. A. W. 
Shimer, are now completed, an experience we think, unparal- 
leled in the land. This closing year has been one of the most 
successful in its history, and its end was marked by examina- 
tions and festivities of a very satisfactory character. 

On Sabbath evening the baccalauraete sermon was given 
by Rev. J. P. Philips, and was full of lofty thought and help- 
ful counsel. Tuesday afternoon the art reception was held 
and scores of friends and visitors admired the excellent work 
of the art students during the year. 

Tuesday evening the graduating exercises occurred and 
proved of the choicest kind, from the inspiring march, when 
the seventeen beautiful girls took their places before the 
altar of the M. E. church, which was courteously tendered the 
seminary because of the wind-swept ruins of their own, to the 
last essay and song and presentation of diplomas 

Wednesday was an exceedingly busy day, with the morn- 
ing meeting of the Education Society, and the Reunion of for- 
mer students and friends in the afternoon, followed by a de- 
lightful banquet which filled the capacious dining-room to 
overflowing. In the evening the annual conservatory concert 
was held, which demonstrated, in a wonderful manner, the high 
character of the musical work done at this deservedly popular 
institution. Here not only accomplishments are taught, but 
genuine and thorough study work of all kinds. 

Above all other advantages, however, the refining and re- 
ligious atmosphere of this school-home is most esteemed by 
parents and guardians as a place where daughters are taught 
and made happy without the allurements of fashionable society 
life. The plans for the coming year include increased ad- 
vantages and are in line of the best educational work of the 
d. H. 



X. B. — The Ruttan System of Warming and Ventilating 
(than which there is none better) has been in use in the Semi- 
nary eighteen years, giving great satisfaction. Time, with its 
ravages, makes new things desirable, and modern improve- 
ments reconcile us to changes. The Smead Warming and Ven- 
tilating Company, of Chicago, successor to the Ruttan Co. 
(using the same system, though with many and great improve- 
ments), is engaged in overhauling the seven heaters, some be- 
ing removed and a new improved one substituted. When the 
work is completed the entire system will be fully equal and in 
some respects better than when first introduced here. 



MT. CARROLL SEMINARY. 



The Mt. Carroll Seminary closes its winter term March 28. 
The season has been one of unusual success and interest The 
attendance is large and composed of a class of students de- 
voted to their work, and anxious to avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by this excellent institution and the fine 
corps of thorough instructors now employed. 

Special attention has been given to general culture and 
progress in lines of literary work. Several evening clubs have 
been formed for the study of some of the best authors and 
their writings -Browning, Emerson, Dickens. An "Improve- 
rnent Club," under the direct guidance of the associate princi- 
pal, Miss Joy, is maintained for the benefit of the senior class, 
which is of unusual size and promise. There is much en- 
thusiasm in physical culture, and also an occasional evening 
for '"Talks on Hygiene." The literary society, called "The 
• >read," furnishes excellent programs semi-monthly. "Song 
Recitals'' and Piano Recitals" continue to be an important and 
attractive feature of the Mt. Carroll Seminary life 

Benjamin Franklin once said: "I have always set a greater 
value on the character of a doer of good than on any other 
kind of reputation," and here this spirit of regard for the 
needs of others and the claims of the Father of all gifts is not 
neglected. A strong organization for the inculcation and 
practice of such principles is sustained as a young woman's 
Christian association, and its purposes are practically mani- 
fested in its large and interesting meetings, and its liberal gifts 
to missionary work. 

The patrons of this institution may well feel that in the 
midst of intellectual training and refined culture, the higher 
elements of character-building are not forgotten. — The 
Standard. 



The Friday morning chapel exercises have been 
of unusual interest during the year, nearly all of the 
students having taken some part. Special days ami 
notable occasions have been marked by suitable 
observance and the mornings have been hailed with 
welcome. 



OBITUARY 



GRACE I. Hi tton— As the members of the graduating 
class of \)2 received their diplomas from Mt. Carroll Seminary, 
few, if any, of the number gave better promise of a full life 
than did Miss Grace Hutton. She was endowed with a good 
mind, the gift of song and queenly beauty. With qualities of 
leadership, abundant in cheer and good humor always, it was 
a most natural thing that she became the president of the class 
of eighteen. Without conceit, vanity or envy, loyal to the 
core to friends and the institution with which she was con- 
nected, no one among the students of '<»2 was more admired 
and beloved. 

Our pen falters as we chronicle her death, July 12, 1804, 
and it seems as if it were some stranger of whom we write 

The picture of class day conies to us. The western sun 
has glorihed the scene by sending his shining rays through a 
rift in the clouds, in and out among leaves and branches of the 
over hanging trees on the group below Each young face is 
brightened and the regal president with her golden hair is 
brought out with peculiar distinctness as she stands in their 
midst. 

There are times when it seems fitting that the messenger 
should come, but when he claims youth and abundant promise 
we wonder: " why was the skilled hand of our gifted Pella be- 
reft of its cunning " Had an unyielding law of nature been 
broken when were stricken Mabel Abernathy (iillen and lirace 
i. Hutton— or was there need of song in the unknown land " 
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CLIPPINGS FROM SEMINARY NOTE8 IN THE MIRROR AND THE 
DEMOCRAT. 

Cards announce the marriage of Miss Grace E Malony. a 
former Mt. Carroll young lady, and for several years a stud- 
ent at the Mt. Carroll Seminary, to Mac J. Jordon, both of 
Princeton, 111. The Mirror extends congratulations to the 
young couple. 

The Biological club studied the physical structure of the 
oyster one day last week, and, in the evening, further considered 
that useful animal in the light of a benefactor to the human 
race. All agreed ic pronouncing the oyster supper very good, 
hence we conclude that the investigation proved beyond ques- 
tion the practical value of this illustrious member of Mollusca 
family. 

Miss Rose Weinlander is in demand as a teacher of Latin 
and English. The position she held last year is open to her 
for next year, as well as the one she now occupies. 

The Chicago dailies in reporting recently the national 
meeting of womens' clubs, mention two former Seminary stud- 
ents, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson of Chicago, and Mrs. Alice 
Ives Breed of Lynn, Mass. The former read a paper at one of 
the sesssions. 

Miss Ellen Eastman is secretary of the "Economic Club" 
in Austin. This club has been attending lectures of one of the 
University Extention courses, of late. 

Miss Blanch Strong is to be in charge of the music de- 
partment of St. Mary's School in Knoxville, this state, during 
the coming school year. 

( >n Friday the rhetorical exercises in chapel were given by 
members of the Latin class. Miss Waddell, under the topic, 
"Three Roman Candles," gave an interesting biographical es- 
s.iv, in which Rome's greatest general, orator, and poet, 
Crsar, Cicero and Virgil were discussed at some length. Miss 
Higginsreada translation of the introduction to the oration 
for the poet Archias, and afterward recited the original. Miss 
Miles sang in Latin as a fitting close, Duggi's "Ave Maria. 

Prof. Hazzen has been invited by Denton J. Snyder. Super- 
intendent of the Goethe school which will be in Session in Chi- 
cago this week, to read his poem on Goethe. During this ses- 
sion Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, will be 
in attendance and lake part in the program, ^ well as numer- 
ous other scholars of eminence in the study of Goethe. Com- 
plimentary tickets for the entire session were sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hazzen. 

The members of of the faculty were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Mackav and Miss Hostetter last Friday evening and 
greatlv enjoyed, as they always do in this home, the cordial 
hospitality extended. Other friends were present and the oc- 
casion remains with all as a delightful memory. 

We see mention of Miss Alice Ives Breed and daughter of 
Lynn, Mass., sharing the private opera box of Mrs. e lark, 
prominent in Chicago social circles. These ladies were to- 
gether a few years ago in an extended European tour. 

Mrs Shrimer has had a delightful visit in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs Cotton, formerly of Mt Carroll, now of Orlando, I- la. 
She received a warm welcome, and enjoyed, while there, at- 
tending the association of fruit growers meeting in Orlando at 
the time of her visit. Mrs. Shinier ate pineapple of Mr. Cot- 
ton's own raising which she pronounces, in its fresh state, he 
most delicious fruit she has yet eaten. Mr and Mrs Cotton 
inquired with deep interest about Mt. Carroll friends. 

ter was appropriately and beautifully observed at 
breakfast on Sunday morning The faculty had procurred 
(lowers in the school colors, yellow and white daffodi s, nar- 
cissus marguerites and hyacinths-for the entire family, and 
these Werelaid by each plate. Other llowers and plants deco- 
ra ed the tables and windows. The teachers were themselves 
sun. isel w,th beautiful bunches of roses from Mrs. Robinson 
and daughter. When all had entered the dinning room a trio, 
concealed by a screen, sang an Easter hymn of praise which 
was followed by the chanting of the Lord's Prayer by M pres- 
ent. The service was impressive and beautiful. In the after- 
noon a special Easter service was held by the \ oung \\ omens 
Christian Association, and the day was farther •fc*™*^* 
many by attendance upon the Easter concert at the Baptist 
church in the evening. 



The Juniors charmingly entertained the faculty and sen- 
iors at a reception last Friday evening. The rooms were pret- 
tily decorated, the class color, brown, appearing with the 
orange and white of the Seminary. The young ladies wore 
light evening dresses and the Juniors received with grace 
their invited guests. Refreshments were daintily served 
and an appropriate program helped to add to the attractions 
of the evening. Miss Tapsrot, the president of the Junior 
class, addressed the seniors in pleasant words which were re- 
sponded to with dignity by the senior president, Miss Turnev. 
A piano solo by Miss Athay, a vocal solo by Miss Louise 
Laker, and a vocal duet by Misses Hutton and Miles were en- 
thusiastically received while an original, witty poem by Miss 
Waddell gave a fitting finale. 

Dr. Shimer is invited to a dinner to be given in Washing- 
ton, D. C, on June ist. to scientific men in honor of one of the 
distinguished naturalists of that city. 



The "Florida Farmer antl Fruit Grower" voluntarily says 
of Mt. Carroll Seminary: "We are pleased to discover in the 
multitude of female colleges which embclish this nation one \ 
which seems to have a clean cut purpose and that purpose not I 
wholly in the clouds. The favorite bit of American phrasing 
as to the worth of self made men does not seem to apply 
equally to their sister, yet we are not so certain of it; in fact 
we have long suspected that the women of character, of pur- 
pose, not scorning the small and humble things of life, not too 
good for human nature's daily food, makes not only herself but 
her husband. And this appears to be the platform of this 
Illinois Seminary, on whose broad prairies we are told, the 
daughter of the wage worker stands side by side with the 
daughter of the millionaire." 

Miss Totten, after visiting her home and attending the 
wedding of a special friend in Pittsburg, joined her mother, 
now in the east, and they together sailed for Europe, expect- 
ing to remain two years. Miss Totten lias been exceedingly 
popular as teacher and young woman while in Mt. Carroll, and 
all with whom she has been acquainted wish that she and her 
queenly mother may realize all for which they hope while 
abroad. 

Mrs Higgins, of Aurora, has been one of the Seminary 
family during the school year She accompanied her daugh- 
ter who has been doing special work in Latin, German and 
music Mrs. Higgins has made a host of friends among co- 
workers and students, because of her kindness and interest 
manifest at all times. She has rendered valuable aid in the 
Seminary family as she has excellent judgment, keen insight 
and abundant tact. 

Miss E. S. Winter will devote this year to rest and change 
that she may gain in physical strength. None have been more 
untiring in their devotion to the interests of the institution and 
more self sacrificing in care for the personal needs of students 
than has Miss Winter. May the consciousness that she has 
generously given to promote the highest good of others, make 
these resting days, days of peace and joy. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the kind courtesy of the 
M. E church in giving the Seminary the use of their church 
building.commencement and concert evenings. The storm had 
taken the Baptist church, where such exercises usually have 
been held, so that it was a special favor that this commodious 
and pleasant audience room was at the service of the Seminary. 

One of the alumnae, now in Europe, wrote our principal 
most kindly of those in charge of the work at the Seminary 
and then adds: "When I think of the possibilities which there, 
for the first time, I saw within reach, when I first realized the 
glory of individual effort, my heart is full, and I bless the day 
I took up the new life. I declare my intention of adopting six 
little girls and sending them each to Mt. Carroll Seminary be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen." 



Another says: "I cannot but have a grateful feeling to- 
wards the Seminary, for it was there the foundation was laid 
for the successful years of teaching that followed and I feel 
more grateful when I remember the fact that it did more for 
me than other schools do. It enabled me to obtain an educa- 
tion without money 

Miss Rundell, a former teacher in the Seminary, writes of 
an opportunity for young ladies who wish to study' in Europe 
that may be of service to some of our readers, so we quote- 
"We have a friend, a young German lady, who has taught five 
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years in Buffalo who will open a "Home School" more espec- 
ially for American girls, in Berlin. She is a very brilliant, 
large-hearted, whole-souled lady, far better informed in Eng- 
lish and American literature than most young ladies educated 
here and would, I am sure, make a happy home for pupils and 
know how to help them make the most of their time." 

One of the delightful entertainments of the year was a 
concert, given in the chapel, by Mr. and .Mrs. Griffin, violinist 
and soprano soloist, of Chicago, with M iss Kthel Roe as pianist. 
Mis> Roe's friends here not only enjoyed hearing her play 
again, but had the pleasure of a visit with her as well. 

Several of the seniors were happy in having friends with 
them during the closing exercises. The parents of the Misses 
Booth, Wilson, and Troutfetter were present, as were also Mrs 
Topping and Mrs. Reeves, mother and sister of Miss Topping; 
the mother of Miss Whitnell, the mother and an aunt of Miss 
Hanson, and Mrs. Phillip, a sister of Miss Cochran. 

We failed to obtain a complete list of former students in 
attendance upon commencement exercises, but among them 
we noticed Mrs. Van Vechten, Mrs. Mary Van Vechten Pink- 
ney, Mrs. Ella Thornton Whiting and daughter, Mrs. J. Miles 
Strickler, Mrs. Laura Preston Williams. Mrs. Will Hallett, the 
Misses Strong, Menefee, Bussy, Duell, Mastin, Hoyman and 
Clemmer. 

May eleventh, the torty-hrst anniversary ot the founding 
of the Mt. Carroll Seminary, was pleasantly celebrated at the 
chapel. Only one thing was wanting to make the occasion 
complete, the presence of its courageous and beloved founder. 
The chapel was made bright with flowers, and on an easel, 
draped with the school colors, rested a portrait of Mrs. Shi- 
mer. After the singing of the Gloria, Miss Joy led in respon- 
sive reading of the ninety-first Psalm. Mr. Phillips followed with 
an inspiring prayer. Then the walls rang with the heart stir- 
ring strains of Auld Lang Syne. Mrs. Higgins read an excel- 
lent paper giving a brief history of the Seminary's struggles 
and growth, and ending with words of appreciation for the un- 
daunted courage and untiring perseverence of the founders, 
and kindly words of admonition for the girls to be such women 
as the school desires its girls to be— "A woman that can be de- 
fined as the best dower which earth can bring; a woman who is 
honorable, truthful and refined; who regards the comfort of 
others first; who never forgets how important are little courte- 
cies to the happiness of life; who is loyal to her friends and 
never betrays a trust; who scorns to think a mean thought or 
perform a mean act; who reverences age, protects weakness 
and maintains her own womanly self-respect " 

All day, although the school work went bravely on, there 
were mysterious signs of festivity in the air, and Mrs Robinson 
seemed the center of sunshiny prepara.ion. These signs cul- 
minated in a garden party at six o'clock, at which college 
songs, gleefully sung, accompanied the ice cream. 

The girls sent their usual congratulatory telegram to Mrs. 
Shinier. The seniors had anticipated their action in a loving 
note a few days before. — The Democrat. 



Miss Edna Dunshee has been invited to return to 
Cottey College this coming year, but her home 
friends think that they must have her nearer home 
so she has decided not to continue her connection 
with the school though she has enjoyed her stay 
there much. 

The address of Mrs. Allie Wheeler Hallett is 
Bakersfield, Cal. Mrs. Alma Stowell Gibbs and 
Mrs. Ada Hathaway Ward still remain in Los An- 
geles. We are the grateful recipient of a letter 
now and then from Mrs. Ward. 

Miss Bernice Bishop is engaged for the coming 
year, as teacher in the public schools of Sioux 
Falls. S. D. 

.Miss Sadie White, of Kewanee, class of '93, has 
received an appointment for next year in Neponset. 
111., to take charge of the Intermediate Department. 

The Misses Winters in Du Ouoin. 111., send kind 
greetings to the friends of Mt. Carroll Seminary. 

Miss Martha Powell, so long one of the efficient 
crops of instructors in Shaw Uni\ersity, is now at 
home in Sutherland, la. She writes most cordially 
of Alma Mater. 

The "Misses Mackay" have a large circle of 
friends among teachers and students of other days 
and all will hear with regret that the sisters have 
been called upon to part with the father whose gen- 
ial, cheery manner and whole souled spirit made 
him welcome always and whose generous hospitality 
helped to make their home a place of delight to 
visit. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hazzen go to Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire during the summer. Miss Towle 
will be in Evanston most of the vacation. Miss 
Gordon is to rest at her home in Portland, Conn., 
and Miss Hall, in Elmira, X. Y. , and Scranton, 
Pa. 



PERSONALS- 



Mrs. Clara Davis is with her daughter, Mrs. 
Allanson, in Anita, Iowa. 

Miss Lillian Hittle has been spending the year 
teaching music in Taylorville and has made her 
home with Mamie Taylor, remembered so pleas- 
antly by many. 

Miss Riley, of the class of '92, reports a very en- 
joyable year as teacher in the Hailey, Idaho, pub- 
lic school. 

Miss Alice Lichty has been happy in her work as 
teacher of Music in Ewing College and the president 
of the institution writes most pleasantly of her, so 
we may believe she has proven to be the right one 
in the right place. 

Miss Yilona Brownlee has met with success as a 
teacher of music in Brookings, S, D. 



The school property of Creal Springs Seminary 
was bought by the town of Creal Springs, 111., last 
winter, and arrangements were made to increase 
the facilities of the school by raising funds for a 
new building to be worth $50,000. Mrs. Murrah 
was continued in charge as when the school was 
her private property. She will be known to former 
students as Gertrude Brown. 

Miss Elizabeth Roggy expects to study during 
the coming year in the University of Chicago. 

Miss Julia Heil has continued the study of Latin 
and German during this school year, in Mt. Carroll, 
Seminary. She is engaged for the coming year as 
assistant principal in the high school of Blue 
Springs, Neb. 

Miss Mary Calkins has been in Wyoming most 
of this year. Her home has been undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs in which she is deeply interested. 
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Our young triend, Miss Jennie Smith, of Oska- 
loosa, Kans., writes: "I tell mother that next to 
this earthly home, the Seminary claims my affec- 
tions." 

Miss Hattie Shirk has been promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant principal in the High School of 
Mt. Carroll. 

Miss Maud Menefee of Chicago, was most wel- 
come as one of the early visitors upon Alma Mater 
this June and was fully in sympathy with all that 
pertains to its interest. Miss Menefee is an enthusi- 
astic student of child nature in the kindergarten 
and writes most charming stories for the little folk. 

Mrs. Clara White Robinson was called this year 
to lay to rest the dear mother who has watched, 
for so many years, the home coming of her only 
daughter. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. Wells frequently send cordial 
words of interest from their home, 579 King street, 
Charleston. S. C. 

Miss Forrest of Spokane, Wash., with her friend, 
Miss Richardson, of Kockford, made the Seminary 
a visit early in the past school year. Both young 
women are cordially interested in Alma Mater and 
all that pertains to it. and none are more welcome 
guests at their seminary home. 

Leslie Monroe Parker, came to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis W. Parker, in October last. Mrs. 
Parker, one of our alumnae, will be remembered as 
Miss Chapman from Apper Alton. Mrs. Parker's 
address is 8430 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 

Miss Fanny Gibbs, teacher in Elgin, says: "I 
look upon the two years which I spent at Mt. Car- 
roll not only as the most pleasant years of my life 
but, also, as the most profitable. I gained an im- 
pulse which will not let me rest with anything short 
of my best work. 1 see life with different eyes. I 
may never attain my ideal, but I shall be the better 
for striving. " 

Pleasant letters expressing warm interest in for- 
mer teachers and students came, at anniversary 
time, fropi Mrs. Lulu E. Willis Finley, Hoopeston, 
111.; from Mrs. Ella M. Smith. Morgan Park, 111.; 
from Mrs. Gertrude Haltc-rman-Walsh. Sioux Falls, 
S. D. ; Mrs. Mary Pope Bovven, 7140 Euclid Ave., 
Chicago; Mrs. Mary E. Burnap, Clear Lake, la. 

A letter full of interest, especially for those of the 
early days of the school, was read Reunion day, 
from Mrs. A. Mary Steffens-Moore, now living in 
Hastings, Neb. 

An announcement of the Kindergarten Institute 
in Chicago comes to hand. This institute is co- 
operative with the social settlement of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In the list of the Directors, we 
rind two names of our alumna-, Mari Kuef Hofer 
and Ethel May Roe. Both of these young women 
are deeply interested in this new work and will be 
efficient helpers as we who know them, can con- 



fidently say. Miss Hofer has been lecturing fre- 
quenly, during the past winter, in Louisville, Ky., 
on her favorite theme. Miss Roe is one of the 
popular accompanists of Chicago. We notice 
her name as pianist on programs of the People's 
concerts given by the Appollo Musical Club. Miss 
Roe sailed for Europe early in June expecting to 
return in September. 

Dr. Jean Mackay, with her husband, Rev. Glid- 
don, gave us a pleasant call. They are just on 
their return from their wedding trip to Europe, and 
are stopping at Mt. Carroll for a visit with Mrs. 
Gliddon's mother, Mrs. Wm. McKay. Rev. 
Gliddon occupied the Baptist pulpit on Sunday 
evening, much to the pleasure of the congregation 
there assembled. "Dr. Jean" is in the enjoyment 
of excellent health, which she regained by her long 
stay in Cottonade. We are happy to be 
able to add that "Dr. Jean" has confirmed her 
friends in their high opinion of her good sense and 
judgment in the choice of a husband. Each has 
drawn a prize, and, without question, each will prove 
worthy of it. 

Hon. A. J. Sawyer of Lincoln. Neb., has re- 
ceived the appointment of United States attorney 
largely through the influence of his friend of many 
years, Mr. Morton, of the cabinet. Mr. Sawyer is 
one of the " brothers-in-law" of the institution to 
whom the friends are happy to extend words of 
congratulation. Mrs. Sawyer will be remembered 
as Miss Winona Branch. Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer 
frequently open their home to clubs and societies 
as well as to personal friends. Not long since they 
placed it at the disposal of the Young Woman's 
Christian Association of Lincoln, who invited the 
self-supporting young women of the city, and over 
two hundred were present to enjoy the '-good time" 
that everybody needs, however devoted, he may be 
to business. 

One of the Mt. Carroll Seminary patrons who 
educated two daughters here, says: "We do not 
fail to urge the merits of the Mt. Carroll Seminary 
to several who are looking for a school home. " 

The anniversary poem of Mrs. Florence Bailey 
Farnsworth was read on the morning of the 
eleventh of May, the school birth day. Mrs. Farns- 
worth sends kind greetings from where she is teach- 
ing. Glencoe, Neb., and states she may visit Mt. 
Carroll this summer. Mrs. Farnsworth writes most 
kindly of Miss Caroline White, her teacher in Eng- 
lish, who did such faithful work always. 

Many of the students of other days were familiar 
with the face of C. B. Smith, one who was then 
among Mt. Carroll's most prominent townsmen. 
They will regret to learn of his death. From 
among the many things said of him at the memor- 
ial service, held in his memory, we quote from the 
address of Prof. Hazzen, when we say: " He held 
no lot or part with those who between discussing 
the past and awaiting the future, accomplish noth- 
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ing. In the day and hour that now is, with its 
duties and its work, its opportunities and its results, 
he found no time to be anything but cheerful, busy, 
earnest and content. 

A card announces the coming of a grandchild of 
the institution which reads "Bernice Heckler, Lin- 
coln, Neb.," and another, "Helen Louise, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Coleman, Auburn, Cal." 
Mrs. Coleman will be recognized as Jennie McKay. 

Mrs. Shimer had a most delightful visit this win- 
ter with Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Powell, son and 
daughter, in their attractive home at Jacksonville. 
Fla. They have the faculty of entertaining, and, 
as they have so large a circle of acquaintances 
known to Mrs. Shimer, there was no end for them 
to the topics of conversation. At the time Mrs. 
Shimer was with them, there was a meeting of the 
State Horticulture Society which they much en- 
joyed attending. Mrs. Hattie Stone Fairhead.' a 
former student in Mt. Carroll, now a resident of 
Jacksonville, most cordially welcomed Mrs. Shimer 
to her beautiful home and made the visit all that 
could be desired. Mr. Fairhead is one of Jack- 
sonville most prominent business men and Mrs. 
Fairhead is equally prominent in social circles. 
Mr. Powell is a son of the "Elder Powell," known 
to so many in the past, all through the northwest. 
Mr. B. R. Powell is prosperous in business in the 
south and active in all that pertains to public good. 



We urge students to keep in touch with Alma 
Mater by sending to her communications from time 
to time. Write of yourselves and of other students 
with whom you may correspond. Mail to us lists 
of names and present address of all former pupils 
of whom you /"'/; knowledge, that wt may bt abU 
to send news to them of tht old school hum, . Please 
bear this request in mind and so confer a favor 
upon the Seminary and the students of the past. 



CALENDAR FOR iS94-'95- 



6, 



Fall term (forty-second year) opens September 

i 894. 

Fall term closes December iy, 189,4. 
Winter term opens January 3, 1895. 
Winter term closes March 27, 1895. 
Spring term opens March 28, 1895. 
Spring term closes June 5, 1895. 
N*. B: —There is no vacation between the winter 
and spring terms. 



SHE DON'T WANT TO MARRY 

Mr EDITOR:—! am "Padling my own Canoe,'' and mak- 
ing money fast, I don't ask any one to support me, I make 
from Five to Ten Dollars a day selling the Mary Jane Dish 
Washer I show them that any child can wash and dry dishes 



better than can be done by hand, in from Three to Five min- 
utes that usually take two persons fifteen or twenty minutes to 
wash and of course everybody will pay $3 for an article that can 
do that, and as each one of her friends sees what a good girl Mary 
Jane is they all want them and it is easy to sell what all want 
to buy. Talk about hard times I expect to make two or three 
thousand dollars a year and any man and woman that is not 
afraid to try and will work with a will can send to J. K Puri- 
ton & Co , Des Moines, Iowa, and get an agency for the Mary 
Jane Dishwasher and do just as w r ell as I am doing and have 
hundreds of Ladies showering benedictions on them for re- 
lieving them of the disagreeable task of washing dishes. 

Nancy R. 



BROWN'S 

Business Correspondence 

and Manual of Dictation, 

By W.\i. II. B&OWN, Instructor in Stenography at the Young 
Men's Christian Ass'n, (Harlem Branch) New York City. 

A Iiook of 320 Pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 

THE STENOGRAPHERS BOOK. 

A new work of dictation for Teachers and Students of Shorthand. It is the 
only book of the kind in existance. Send for it. 

BOUKD IN KXTHA CLOTH. PRICK. ONK DOLI. \ K. 
Ttnu to Stenographers, Schools, Teachers and Age- 
Sample copy, postpaid, - .80 Tweive copies, postpaid, $ &40 

Six copies, po st paid, - - 4.50 Fit paid, 30.00 

EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

29 & 31 Bee km an Street, NEW YORK. 
Send for Free prospectus of Specimen Pages and Contents. 



FENCING 



SELVAGE. 




RAILROAD, FARM, GARDEN, 



Cemetery, Lawn, Poultry and Rabbit Fencing. 

TIIOISAMIS OF HII.ES 1\ rSE. CATALOGUE 
nOEK. HIKH.IIT PAID. 

THE McMULLEN~WOVEN~WJRE FENCE CO, 

114, 116, I16 .ni 120 N. lUrkttSt., Chicago, SI. 



J. K. PURINTON & CO., 



. .HERS 



MARY JANE DISH WASHER 

and PURINTON S STEAM GENERATOR. 

OFFICE. ROOM 19 MASONIC TEMPLE. 

oe© rv/ioirsiE©, iowa. 



MARY JANE washes the dishes in two-thirds the 
usual time, and saves most all the labor and trouble. 

THE GENERATOR c ° oks {eed for stock. For 

use in Dairies, Creameries, Laundries. Bath Rooms, Etc. 



70-72 DEARBORN ST. 

CHICACO. 

Established In 1884. Positions filled. 2300. Seeks Teachers who 

are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 



TEACHERS CO OPERATIVE flSSOGIHTIDH 




The Normal or Teachers' Course 
is best advertised in the eminent success of 
those who go out from this department. 
.1 committees give to our graduates a 
decided preference wherever this institution 
is known, hence it is an exceptional thing 
for one of our graduates who desires a place 
to be long without one. The demand upoa 
us for teachers frequently exceeds the 
supply. 

Valuable Assistance is Given 

to our graduate, wh.i desire positions, 
scores of whom are occupying places among 
the best in High Schools, Seminaries, Acade- 
mies and Colleges West, East, North and 
South. Many are filling with credit places 
of business trust. Among the helps for 
such preparation, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy are taught. No worthy, talented 
young woman, with good health, though 
with small means, need despair of securing 
a Xtrm*/, AcaJtmic, College, Musienl or Art 
education. 

Expenses. 
Our patrons, in looking over the list of ( 
expenses, sometimes make unfair compari- 
sons with other schools, or with boarding j 
in a private family. We include a number j 
of items in our bill, and hence the figures at 
one glance seem higher than do those of 
similar institutions. Many, in estimating 
the expenses of any boarding school, neg- 
lect to consider one or two impottant mat- 
ters. We do not claim to take the place of 
sympathetic, judicious mothers, but we do 
try to exercise care something akin to that 
bestowed upon the young of the home, j 
The doing of the many things that do not 
■a«b as those who have the care of 
young ladies will understand, demands a 
great deal of time from somebody. Pupil«, 
in case of sickness, are treated, by the resi- 
dent physician, free of charge, unl.Ss suf- 
fering from a protracted illness. We are 
very happy and thankful to be able to say 
that the instances in which the memb.-rs of 
our family have been ill for any length of 
lime are very few, the number in the whole 
history of the school being so small that it 
can be counted on one's fingers. The 
hygienic regulations ate such as to prevent 



As we were preparing this for the press 
one of our patrons called, and in conversa- 
tion about the expenses here, he said : " 1 
first sent my daughter in the city and 
boarded her in a ptivae family while at- 
tending the high school. The next year I 
brought her here and on comparison of 
expenses I find it but very little greater 
here, while the advantages to her in being 
under the immediate care of the teachers at 
all times is a great gain." 



pire to the responsible office of teacher in 
them. Deficiencies arising from want of 
proper culture can be supplied, but not 
natural talent. Candidates are required to 
be: 1st, not less thin sixteen year* of age ; 
produce a certificate of good, moral 
character, signed by respons ble pers >ns ; 
3d, to board in the institution under the 
special supervision of the Principal ; 4th, 
to prove on acquaintance that they deserve 
the favors offered. 



One of the Mt. Carroll Papers Say: 

A fine Ivers & Pond piano, purchased 
affords advantiges rarely found in .in in- , through Mrs. Shinier, has lately been de- 



The Teachers' Provision or System of 
Pecuniary Aid 



stitulion of this kind. There are many who livered to Mr. I. V. Hollinger. 



It 



would gladly make teaching a business, ami 
who, if properly prepared, would be orna- 
ments to the profes ion, but who are not 
able to defray the expenses of such prepara- 
tion. For the aid and encouragement of 
such, and for the purpose of elevating the 
standard of common schools the Principal 
has for many years practice I a system 



described by several as having an excep- 
tionally sweet, full and rich tone, and some 
pronounce the case the handsomest that 
lias ever been brought to this city. 

In 1854, just lorty years ago, our Finan. 
cial Manager began the music inrle in Mi 
Carroll. The o ject was to hep students 
of the Mt. Carroil Seminary to become 



which opens to a large number the means owners ol musical in-truments, which many 



for securirg a gool practical educatio: 
a preparation for an extended field of use- 
fulness, which they could not otherwise 
enjoy. The system is as follows: 

To those who have not the rr.eins to se- 
cure an education, who po-sess good minds 
and unexceptionable character, as recom- 
mended by persons of known responsibility, 
if sustained on personal acquain'ance, the 
principal will open an account giving credit 
on bills for' boat ding, tuition, e c; the pay- 
ment of said^bills to be securtd by a prom 
issory note signed by the student if of age 
(or otherwise by parents or guardian) and a 
re'iable indcrser. Notes are to be given quar- 
terly in advance, same as payments become 
due, on time from one to four years, one 
year without interest. Books and station- 
ery are cash articks, and must le paid for 
when received. Those who have not 
friends to endorse their n j'es, but in other 
respects come lully recommended as the 
abeve, cm enter the •' Manual Labor De- 
partment," as set foilh in another column. 
To further aid in the elevatioa of the 
common schools in the State, and especially 
in Carroll County, the Principal will give 
tuition free in the entire Teachet? Cvurse 
to one student from each county in the 
Northwest, and to one student from each 
hip in Carroll County, III. Students 
wishing to avail themselves of this provis- 
ion may apply 10 the School Commissioner 
which they resile, who 



sickness, so in general we have a healthy of the County in 

. 1 1 ,„ „ a ,s will eve preference to those gmng the 

family. Wc have been successful in e»cap- *i" S>™ P „.,f„i n --. The Com 

,. rn .1., forty-one .greatest promise of mefulne^s. 1 he Um- 

fnissioner, in making selections, will be 



years of the school's history we have never 
had any such di-ease spread throughout 
our institution. We endeavor to be as 
diligent as possible in using the sanitary- 
means at our command. All this requires 
thought, watchfulness and lime. Is it not 
worth the while for fathers and mother to 
ter these things as well as the number 
of dollars paid into the school treasury ? 



careful to recommend only candidates of 
irreproachable moral character, and of de- 
cidedly good, or more than ordinary a 
to the end that the energies of the in 
tion may not be wasted upon unworthy or 
incompetent persons. The schools of the 
people demand the best talent and the 
est character on the part of those 



1 ho as- 



of them c mid not be, if obliged to pay price* 
it which thy w re retailed. Pa 'Oils fi.d- 
piano or o her instrument c ul • be 
had at a moderate cost, »ere incli ed to 
allow their daughters to stu ty inu-ic, where- 
as they had previously denie I it t • ihem, 
ug they could never venture to buy a 
iano lor their use. The irade thus began, 
and for some time coi fined to the patrons 
of the Seminaiy, becau e known to th.se 
m connected with the school and solici »- 
tions came from all quarters fur similar 
favors. Thus the trade grew till our r'i- 
nancial Manager became crowded »ith 
..rders from all quar ers. Instruments are 
Sent direct from the manufacturer! to 1 oints 
from New Ei gland on the East to Wash- 
ington on the Pacific Coast. The pur. 
chaser can send an order by mail 'rom any 
ran of ihe United States a»d r< ce ve ihe 
instrument direct from the lacto y, having 
no large margin of profit to piy a den] r 
for keeping up a " Palace of Mu-ic.' cost'y 
so cks, with attendant expense* 
of clerks, traveling agents, etc., et\, all of 
which must come out of the consumer. 
Any person can buy instruments here at the 
manufacturers lowest wholesale price, and 
at the same tme the Financial Mana er may 
have a fair profit in ihe "trade discount" 
given Urge dealers who pay p-ompt cash. 
The facilities f..r securing choke aelecti >n« 
of instruments are unsurpassed. 

Address, Financial Manager, Mt. Carro'l 
Seminary, Ml. Carroll, III., and get refer- 
ences and other particulars about the busi- 

Omnibuses and Carriages 

are always in attendance at the depot at 
Mt. Carroll on the arrial of trains. Stu- 
dents are conveyed directly to the Seminary 
at any and all hours, day or night, on which 
rains may ariive, hence parents may hase no 
anxieiy about their daughters comn g here. 
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